THE ARISTIDEAN. 





FOR MARCH, 1845. 





Art. I-THE TEXAS QUESTION. 


[THE propriety of admitting the republic of 
Texas into our confederacy of states, has 
been most thoroughly discussed, both before 

and since the recentelection. During the pen- 

dency of the Presidential canvass, as after, it 

| has beefi sustained and opposed for precisely 

‘Y the same reasons by different sections and oppo- 

,, sing cliques. The slavery-haters of the North 

and East, who follow Appy Ke.ty, and have 

no gods before WiLttiam Lioyp Garrison, 

denounced it as a scheme which would tend 

to perpetuate the domestic institutions of the 

South. The pro-slavery men of the South—not 

a very large body—under this belief, gave it 

their warm support. The quiet men of the North, who dislike slavery, 
but will not interfere openly with the peculiar internal regulations of the 
Southern states, entered quietly into its embrace, because they were 
satisfied it would draw slavery farther South, and finally waste it away. 
Concurring in their view, a senator from LovistaNa and a train of able 
supporters, denounced the treaty, avowing that it would destroy an in- 
stitution, which they deemed necessary to their climate and its products. 
A great many intelligent and shrewd manufacturers saw, in the conti- 
nuance of Texan independence, the dangers of a free trade treaty with 
Enexanp, which would turn the debateable territory into a smuggling 
depot, and injure northern industry. They sustained immediate annex- 
ation as a protective measure. A very large mass of men fought 
against the proposed scheme, because Mr. H. Cray looked coldly on it, 
and Mr. WessTER denounced it with the extreme of bitterness. Reasons 


for and against it, were as plenty as need be; but they were confused 
VOL. I.——NO. }. 
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6 THE TEXAS QUESTION. 


and chaotic. The mist of party excitement was thrown about them; 
and men argued like those gentlemen whose quadrangular and celled 
halls of debate are bounded by the four walls of Bedlam. 

So far as the question of slavery, its continuance or suspension, is 
connected with the matter, it would not influence our judgment a jot. 
Before the incoming of the great Future, slavery is going down, slowly, 
silently and surely. The oaths and bluster of the “ QuaTTLEBUMS OF 
Brack Minoo,” cannot uphold it beyond a limited period—the fierce in- 
vective and vapid declamation of the negrophilic fanatics of the Tappan 
tribe, cannot destroy it before its time. It will fall when its necessity 
ceases. Till then it must exist—and of course, will. Nor do we ima- 
gine that a very serious injury would be inflicted on our manufactures 
by the connection of Texas with EncLtanp. The country in dispute 
would become, it is true, an entrepot for British manufactures; and these 
imports would pass into our Southern states, free of duty, in despite of 
any extent of custom-house prohibition, no matter how extended a cordon 
of custom-house officers might be placed on our south-western frontier, 
or how vigilant those officers might be. But the West would, under 
such circumstances, be the region of American emigration; and the 
western demand would naturally be supplied from the East. The in- 
jury inflicted on our Northern manufacturers would not be so serious, 
after all. Nor are we affected by the question, whether Texas be inde- 
pendent de jure, as well as de facto. It is absurdity to say that Texas 
had not a right to her separate sovereignty, and betrays a contemptible 
ignorance of the events which led to her severance from Mexico. Our 
reason in favor of the measure is of a more absorbing character than 
all others. It is one which tingles the brain, fires the blood, and holds 
cold calculation in effectual check, 

From our position as a commercial nation, we have but one rival. 
On the international highway, all nations tacitly acknowledge our pre- 
eminence, except she who arrogates to herself the title of “ mistress of 
the seas.” So long as a rag of her canvass whitens the waters—so 
long as she preserves from destruction the cumbrous and decaying ma- 
chinery of her infamous government—so long as her oppressed and 
plundered people sustain a political system which reduces them to the 
condition of beasts of burthen—so long indeed as she has a national 
name—ENGLAND will intrigue to our injury. She dare not, at the risk 
of a domestic insurrection, enter into a war with us. Fully capable to 
cope single-handed with the world, she is bound to an eternal peace 
with us, by the necessity of her manufacturing population, who would 
starve without the material for employment, which we alone furnish. 
The rod we hold over her cowed lion is grown in the cotton-fields of the 
South. But this fact whets her always sharp ingenuity to a greater 
keenness. Her first object is to throw off this degrading yoke—to 
render herself independent of our commerce—and obtain a power 
to enter into combat with us, without declaring war at the same time 
against the wretched white slaves of her cotton mills. The clear sight 
of her statesman sees but one mode to effect this. ‘They turn to Texas 
—a great cotton-growing country. If they can secure this young re- 
public stability and power, and place an enduring bar to its connection 
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THE TEXAS QUESTION. 7 


with us—if they can maintain the supremacy they have attained in the 
Texan councils, and sow the seeds of eternal discord between our lost 
brethren and ourse!ves—their country will have a storehouse for her es- 
sential product—will have emancipated herself from her present vas- 
salage—and can amuse herself by laughing at our efforts to regain 
that which we lost through our folly. A new prop is thus added to 
her tottering institutions; and the terrible fall which awaits them, is 
postponed for a century of time. 

The utter propriety and force of these views should fasten conviction 
upon the mind of the observer, without concurrent testimony; but we 
have no lack of facts to complete the evidence. No man can be igno- 
rant of the propositions made by the British envoy in Texas to the 
Texan government. An acknowledgment of independence on the part 
of Mexico was directly cuaranteed, and on the simple condition that 
Texas would pledge herself against annexation to the Unirep STaTEs. 
And the effect of this, and of our delay, is to be seen in another striking 
fact. During the administration of General Lamar, and until within 
these last few months, the great mass of the Texan people were zealously 
in favor of a national connection with the Unirep States. Opposition 
to the measure, coming principally from the foreigners domiciled in 
Texas, was borne down by the enthusiasm of its advocacy. But we 
find now that the anti-annexationists are growing toa large party ; that 
fierce complaints against this government and laudation of Great Bri- 
TAIN are uttered in the public places and appear frequently in the pub- 
lic press; and that the advantages of a reciprocal free-trade treaty with 
a foreign nation, to our exclusion and manifest injury, are continually 
placed before the people in the most alluring form. 

There is but one mode to end this matter. We fear it will not be 
adopted. The legislative action—or rather inaction—at present exhib- 
ited, bodes little good to the measure. This is, however, in full conso- 
nance with our anticipations. We had no faith in the completion of 
the great work by the present Congress. We did not expect much 
until the full incoming of the new administration. For although the 
members of Congress had completed the President-making of 1844, and 
had not fully began to commence the same game for 1848, they had 
the proper division of the spoils to attend to—and that was a matter of 
importance to partizans, who have their own ambition or the demands 
of their friends, relatives or tools—thirsty for public plunder—to gratify. 
So, in despite of the joyous anticipations of our friends, we contented 
ourselves with a Burleigh-like shake of the head, and a quiet smile, 
when they spoke of an early adjustment of this important issue. We 
feel sadly proud of our judgment. 

The question has not suffered by delay. The deferring the result 
only tends to give its consummation more eclat; and sharpens the land- 
devouring appetite of the Saxo- Norman brood. “ The universal Yankee 
Nation” desires to spread itself out, and like a school-boy, after task 
hours, to find a new spot of grass on which to toss its limbs in play. 
The star of empire which, according to Bishop yg in had taken up 
its line of march, westward, bag and baggage, has changed its course, 
and gone southward toa warmer climate. Mexico has a most inviting 




















































8 DRINKING SONG. 


appearance. We have lopped off Texas, and our people intend to add 
the severed limb to the twenty-six legs of our multipedal nation. When 
that has grown on, by an operation similar to the rhinoplastic, we shall 
put the knife and saw in operation again, and take off CaLi1rorN1a, to be 
grown to another leg in process of time. In fact, we believe that the 
work of severation and junction will go on, until we reach the isthmus, 
when we will have to turn round, and try what is to be done in the cold 
North. Joun Butt will wake up,some fine morning, anc find a “lone 
star,’ sparkling and twinkling, and shooting blood-rays in the neigh- 
borhood of QuEBec. In the meanwhile this delay serves one good end. 
It arouses and unites our people, and gives to a question formerly 
thought of a semi-partizan aspect, and decided as a party question, the 
sacred robe of nationality. Unless Texas break out of all traces, and 
refuses to bear with our ridiculous discussions and the tedium of our 
debates, she will be brought into the bosom of our confederate family, 
with great glory and feasting, and amid the general good-will. 





Arr. II.—DRINKING SONG. 


HERE was one ARISTOTLE 
Was fond of the bottle ; 
And Socrates swigged it they say; 
And old father Homer— 
Sure that’s a misnomer— 
Would stay out a tippling all day. 
For these are the men that are written in rhyme,— 
These jolly old cocks of the gone-away time. 
“ 


There was great ALEXANDER, 
The gallant commander, 
Took schnapps, and set fire to the town ; 
Tisutivus and Horace, 
Who lived long before us, 
Were tipplers of fame and renown. 
And are not their topings all written in rhyme, 
These jolly old cocks of the gone-away time? 
“ 


Old Sampson and Casar— 
Each man was a sneezer— 
Tossed off, with a will, rosy wine; 
While Ovip, ‘the scamp, he 
With Cato and Pompey, 
Drank three bottles each when they ’d dine. 
So we tread in the steps of the famous in rhyme, 
The jolly old cocks of the gone-away time. 
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GEORGE JONES’ ANCIENT AMERICA. 


Art. III.—GEORGE JONES’ ANCIENT AMERICA. 


MIE: GerorceE Jones, the “ American 
Histrion,” (as he has a perfect right 
> to style himeelf if he thinks proper) 
= getting tired of sleeping at StRATFORD- 
SZ on-Avon, and other small matters of 
pw that character, and having exhausted 
is =. the whole subject of Tragedy in the 
~ “ Tsrael-Indian” drama of TEcumsen, 
Y (whom men hitherto have accused Col. 
Jounson of murdering)—Mr. Grorce 
Jones, we say, having done all this to 
his perfect satisfaction, has at last turn- 
ed his attention to the instruction of his 
fellow beings on points of rather more serious importance. He has 
written a book, (of which only the first volume is now before us) the 
design of which is to demonstrate the identity of our Aborigines with 
the Tyrians and Israelites, and the introduction of Christianity into 
the Western Hemisphere by one of the twelve Apostles in person. This, 
to be sure, is a good deal to demonstrate, but then we have GEorcGE 
Jones for the demonstrator. His qualifications are too well known to 
need comment. He has a pretty wife, a capital head of hair, and fine 
teeth. 

When we assert, though, that, in spite of his teeth, he has contrived 
to compile, from a great variety of high sources, a work full of deeply 
interesting information—not particularly deficient in method, or even in 
argument—and that, by hook or by crook, he has made out his case, 
as well as any previous speculators on American Antiquities have made 
out theirs—and quite as well as any Mr. Georce Jones might be ex- 
pected to make it—when we say all this we shall scarcely be believed 
by the numerous ardent admirers of this gentleman who have held their 
breath (and their sides) night after night, while he did Orne to (and 
them) and endangered the lives of the orchestra. How much of the 
book is pure George Jones, we cannot and will not pretend tosay. The 
greater portion of it we fancy that we have seen somewhere in different 
arrangements ;—a good deal of it in Bryanr—some in HumpoLpt— 
some in StePpHENs—but we will not undertake to be sure that Mr. 
GeorcGeE Jones has appropriated to his own use much more than is cus- 
tomary with illustrious historians in all similar cases. 

The style and occasional interest of the compilation may be conveyed 
in some measure by a quotation: 

“He says (Bryant) that where the Tyrians may have settled we may 
expect to hear some story or tradition about a swan or swans. Admitting 
this to be truth (and he is quoted as authority upon antiquities) then 
there is proof that the Mexican Aborigines were Tyrians, as the follow- 
ing incident from acknowledged history will show. About two centu- 
ries before the Spanish Conquest, the Aztecas (Mexican proper) were 
oppressed by a neighbouring kingdom; the latter demanded as a tribute 
that the former should bring one of their celebrated floating gardens 
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i0 GEORGE JONES’ ANCIENT AMERICA. 


from the Lake of Mexico—this tributary present was accomplished with 
great labor and difficulty. ‘The next year this demand was repeated, 
and with this addition—viz: that their emblematical bird the swan, 
should also be brought with it, and in the garden, sitting on her eggs— 
and that the present should be so timed as to its arrival, that the eggs 
should be hatched when the garden was presented to the King demand- 
ing tribute; this was actually accomplished, and the cygnets came 
forth as the imperious Monarch received the present. Now the sub- 
stance of the above was recorded by the Spanish historian over three 
centuries since, and with no idea to establish that those aborigines were 
Tyrians ; it may therefore be received as a record of fact,—at all events 
it came to the historian from the Mexicans as a “story” of their race,— 
handed down from sire to son as a “tradition” of their ancestors. In 
those respects alone— story or tradition”—the proof of identity re- 
quired by Bryant is completely established. “ Where the Tyrians are, 
you may expect to hear some story or tradition about swans.” Well, 
then, here is the “ story” and “tradition” together with the historical 
fact—aud swans form the material: but they have been dying in music 
for centuries yet unregarded :—they have been as a symbolical record 
buried in a people’s sepulchre—and which the opening of a nation’s 
tomb has alone brought to light. The classic reader will remember 
that Jupiter assumed the form of the bird of Canaan, when he sought 
and won the love of Leda!” 

Mr. GeorGE Jones concludes this burst of eloquence with a note of 
admiration, by which he means—“ See that! listen to GEorGE Jones!” 
The only wonder is that he did not instruct his printer to put two admi- 
ration notes in place of one, or have a Brobdignagian one founded on 
purpose. The only other noticeable point of the extract (beyond its 
prevalent air of innocence and slip-slop) is the writing monarch and 
king with a capita! M and K—a fashion which Mr. Jones has very 
properly considered it his duty to adopt since his introduction at court. 
To render the compliment more pointed, we presume that, in future, he 
will employ only a small g when he is so unlucky as to have to speak 
of his Gop. 

The true fun of this book, however, lies in its externals. Honestly 
speaking, it is one of the most magnificent things ever put forth from 

press. ‘The money to print it, perhaps was, and perhaps was not 
made by butchering Macsetu. However these matters may be, this 
great work is dedicated to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, at 
the suggestion of an “ Illustrious Prince who has honored me as his 
visitor and guest ;” and the fervor of that brotherly affection with which 
GeorGE Jones beseeches “ the Almighty Father long to preserve the life 
and faculties of his Grace, that they may continue to cast their benevo- 
lent and protecting influence around the Divine Institution of Christian- 
ity "and around GroreGe Jones and his wife and seven small children 
—is really a heart-rending spectacle to behold. 

The title: pages of the book are to be cut out, we hope, and deposited 
in the British Museum. 

First we have it thus: 
“©. An Original History of America. Founded upon the Ruins of 
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GEORGE JONES’ ANCIENT AMERICA. 11 


Antiquity: The Identity of the Aborigines with the People of Tyrus and 
Israel: and the Introduction of Christianity by the Apostle St. Thomas. 
By George Jones, R.S.1., M.S. V., &c. |=] Dedicated to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Published by Longman, Brown, Green, and 
Longmans, London. Harper and Brothers, New York. Alexander 
Duucker, Berlin, and Frederick Kliencksieck, Paris. 1843. Copyright 
secured in England and America.” 

And again—secondly :—* The History of Ancient America, anterior 
to the time of Columbus : proving the Identity of the Aborigines with the 
Tyrians and Israelites: and the Introduction of Christianity into the 
Western Hemisphere by the Apostle St. Thomas. By George Jones, M. 
R.S.1, F.S.V. The Tyrian ra. Published by””—as before. 

And yet once more, thirdly :—* Volume the First, or the Tyrian £ra, 
in Two Books. Book I. The Ruins of Antiquity in Ancient America, De- 
scribed and Analyzed ; and the Original Architects Identified. |~| Book 
II. The Scriptural, Political, and Commercial History of Tyrus, to the 
Destruction of that kingdom by Alexander of Macedon ; and the Tyrian 
Migration to the Western Hemisphere, in the year 332 before Christ, §c.” 

And still, again, fourthly, if our readers will permit us the liberty— 

“The Original History of Ancient America.” 

And fifthly and finally, once yet again, if we can hope to be pardoned 
the trespass : 

“The Tyrian ra.” 

By the blessing of God this is all. We give them verbatim, first be- 
cause we like a neat thing, and enough of it, and secondly because here 
we have discovered Mitton’s allusion in his “ many a winding bout of 
linked sweetness long drawn out.” Here it is. This is it. He had 
reference to the title-pages of GEORGE JONEs. 

There is a limit, however, to the capacities of the pen. We can 
convey with that instrument a good deal, to be sure, (and Mr. Grorce 
Jones can convey even more than ourselves,) but “ Stamboul itself,” the 
Mahometans say, “shall have an end,’ and there is an end even to the 
expression of a goose-quill. Were it not for this, we should be happy 
to fill up, in an adequate manner, the Azatus of our |_| |_| just above, 
and of our © afew sentences farther up. We will endeavour to aid the 
reader's fancy, however, in filling them up for himself. 

In the (} iet him conceive the inconceivable—let him picture to him- 
self a—a—what is it?—a person with a chin—a gentleman with a 
simper—a something with a scarf over its right shoulder—the throat 
bare—the hair well off the temples—the eyebrows well up—the whole 
thing looking satisfied with the existing condition of matters, so far as 
regards merely itself, but consumed with pity for the universe upon the 
whole, and exceedingly hurt and vexed, not to say mortified, thar its 
advice was not taken in the first instance, when that sad botch of an af- 
fair was originally manufactured. This curious thing is the « Great 
American Histrion”—that is to say it is Gzorce Jongs, and the author 
of the book. 

In the first of our (—| |—], the reader is entreated to imagine a build- 
ing not altogether unlike the infernal palace seen by Vathek and Nou- 
ronihar, since that was “dune architecture inconnue dans les annales de 
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laterre.”” Wetake this building to be intended either for the New York 
City Hall, or the Magdalen Asylum, or the Fountain in the Bowling 
Green—we cannot be positive that it is meant for more than one of these, 
but in is ugly enough to be all three. It is in the back-ground, floating 
upon the sea, (if we rightly comprehend the idea) and in the foreground 
is Mosss the prophet, standing guard over an assortment of kettles and 
pans, and holding in each hand one of the ten-commandment-tables of 
stone, the hardness of which he seems anxious to test upon the skull of 
a high priest in full pontificals, who is clearly bent upon stealing a kettle 
at least, and with this view brandishes an oyster-knife with which he 
1s watching his opportunity to cut Mosgs’ throat—and the sooner the 
better, beyond doubt. 

In the nethermost |_| will the reader just oblige us by picturing to 
himself a Neptune sitting comfortably, although a little stiffly, on a 
large oyster shell, with something that looks like a roll of MS. for a foot- 
board, and drawn by four horses with the tails of catfish, or possibly 
gudgeons;—one of the horses turning his head aside to take a bite, or 
a kiss, at a young lady who should be ashamed of herself for swim- 
ming so high out of water; above all this let there be fancied a little 
Cupid with knock-knees, fluttering himself into a fit, and the picture is 
complete ; that is to say it would be complete, if there were only a few 
words printed beneath it, in the way of a hint as to what it is all about. 

As matters stand, it is difficult to say whether NepruneE is intended 
for NEPTUNE in person, or for Mr. GeorcGe Jones in the character of 
Neptune; or whether the lady in her buff is a sea-nymph in actual fact, 
or only one of GeorGe Jones’ supernumerary nymphs in the “ Naiad 
Queen”; or whether the horse-headed gudgeons (or the gudgeon-tailed 
horses) are, or are not, merely emblematical of odd fishes in general, 
and by inference of Georce Jones in particular; or whether in ‘fine the 
Curip ina fit is a real Cupip in a bond fide fit, or only one of Mrs. 
GeorGcE Jones’ own little Cupips doing the heavy business in a 
benefit. 





Art. IV.—SHIRVAL: A TALE OF JERUSALEM. 
ARTH, this huge clod over which we tread, enwraps the lost out- 
lines, the mixed remains, of myriads of human forms that were once 
as we are now. Nor is the truth a stale one, old as it may be. Also, 
it is a beautiful and solemn truth. 

Those buried men and women lived and loved—wrought and grieved, 
like us ;—had their crimes and their agonies, as the living now have. 
Death came to their dwellings and struck down those for whom affec- 
tion was strong. Anger and hate and pride, three wicked ministers of 
unhappiness, held sway over them ;—love and charity, too, stole into 
their hearts, and found a home there. And thus they were, and thus 
they passed away.—O Earth! huge tomb-yard of humanity ! if the 
brown pall under which are hidden the things of old ages—of ancient 
generations—of the men who have been folded in thy recesses when 
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SHIRVAL: A TALE OF JERUSALEM. 13 


thyself wast in the earlier life—if that far-stretching pall could be re- 
moved, what eye might look unquailed on the awful wonders of the 
scene ! 

Let me go to times and people away in the twilight of years past. 
It is the pen’s prerogative to roll back the curtains of centuries that can 
have a real existence no more, and make them live in fiction—pleasing 
thus, and, haply, fostering thoughts which the moralist would smile 
upon. Such are among ‘the sweetest rewards of us humble bookmen, 
whose spur comes in the hope that we may gain, not alone for our frail 
paragraphs, some passing thought of friendliness to ourselves, from a 
} ortion of that outer world we love so well. 

Very beauteous was the coming of the sun, one day, over the cities 
of Jupan. The tops of the mountains, which received his first warm 
kisses, smiled down upon each neighboring valley ; and the Israelites 
and dark-eyed women went forth to their tasks with cheerful hearts. 
The dewy grass, and the olive trees, glittered as with countless dia- 
monds. All nature was glad like a laughing infant. 

But in a street in a city of Narn stood the house of tears—the house 
of the widow Unni, whose son, the preceding night, had been forsaken, 
by the angels of Life, and now lay a cold corpse in the inner chamber. 
And there came a young Jewish maid, early in the morning, and went 
into the chamber. Her cheeks, as she walked through the fresh air, 
were like the roses of the plains of SHaron ; but when she passed the 
portals, and entered, and saw the dead man, her face imaged the colour 
of ashes, the emblem of mourning and decay. The maid was Zar, the 
beloved of SuirvaL, the widow’s son. Her mission was to inquire 
about his illness: she found it ended. 

Noon came.—The preparations for the burial had been made, and ere 
the daylight should close, the body of the youth was to be put in its 
sepulchre, without the walls of the town. 

He looked beautiful in his manly proportions, even in death. The 
curls of his hair were drawn back from his forehead, and a linen band- 
age had been passed under his chin, and tied around his face. And on 
one side stood his mother, and on the other side Zar, his beloved. 
Unni wept, and rent the air with shrieks of agony; but the maid was 
silent and tearless. 

Twenty-and-four years had Surrvat lived in his native city; and it 
was known that his mother, to whom he was ever obedient, leaned on 
him as the staff of her declining age. He was her only child. 

“ O, God of Judgments!” cried Unni, “what am I that thou hast 
afflicted me thus!” ] 

And her grey hairs were bowed to the ground, and she would not 
receive consolation. 

So as the young man’s body lay there, the day still waned, and the 
mourners arrived to attend him to the last resting-place. They placed 
the corpse upon the bier, and set forth. 

No one could tell why it was so,—that, as they advanced, many 
spectators, people of Nain, gathered around them, and walked with 
them on their solemn errand. The rich men and the officers joined the 
crowd; and it swelled to many hundreds. Yet none spoke, or under- 
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stood what mysterious impulse led him thus to honour the funeral- 
march of the poor widow’s son. 

Now they came to the gates of the town, and the foremost mourners 
passed out, and went no farther; for a band of travellers were before 
them, coming inward, and stopped the way. ‘The travellers paused 
too—all but a small group who approached the mourners of SHIRVAL. 
Most of those in the group were wayworn and coarse in their appear- 
ance; but their look imported strange things—and one of their number 
as HE walked a little before the rest, fixed all eyes, while the hearts of 
the wide assembly throbbed, as at the nearness of an UNDEFINABLE PRE- 
SENCE, more than mortal. 

The seine was of middle stature and fair proportions, in every mo- 
tion whereof was easy grace. Hisstep was neither rapid or very slow; 
and his look more sought the earth than swept around hin with 
glances of pride. His face was beautifully clear, and his eyes, blue as 
the sky above them, beamed forth benevolence and love. His brown 
hair was parted in the middle of his head, and flowed in heavy ringlets 
down upon his shoulders. The aspect of the stranger was not deficient 
in dignity, but it seemed far unlike the dignity of princes and captains. 

As this PRESENCE Came in among them, the haughtiest of Nain were 
awed: and the concourse paused, with the expectation, as it were, of an 
unwonted event. It needed not that any one should inform the Bemne 
what had happened. Surrvat’s corpse was there, borne upon its bier ; 
and the widow was nigh, convulsed in her grief; and Zar, the maiden, 
followed meekly. 

A moment only were the compassionate eyes of the Berne bent upon 
this sight of agony and death—bent with a mortal look of sympathy. 
He stept forth, and stood before Unni. He spoke,—and his voice, mu- 
sical and manly, thrilled to the fine chords of every soul in that multi- 
tude. 

“ Widow of Narn,” he said, “ weep not!” 

And he looked about, and waived his hand gently; and as he touched 
the bier with one finger, they who carried it put it upon the ground, and 
stood away. And the stranger bent over the young man’s corpse, and 
gazed upon the face. 

O, Nazarine! thou who didst pour out bloody sweat upon the cross, 
at the Place of Skulls! what feelings of human pity—what yearning 
for the weal of all mankind—what prophetic horror at the agonies of 
thine own death—what sympathy with the woes of earth, which the 
mortality of thy nature gave thee to feel as mortals themselves feel— 
what soul-tears for that pain and wretchedness, which must still continue 
through time—what of all these were thine during that fearful minute, 
it were almost blasphemous to transcribe! 

There was a stillness over all the gathering. Even the grief of 
Unni was hushed. The people had given back from around the 
BEING, and he and the dead form were together—all eyes bent toward 
them. 

A second time he spoke—and at the awful nature of the command 
he gave, the hearts of the people paused in motion, and the breathings 
were suspended, 
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“Live! thou who art dead!—Arise, and speak to the woman, thy 
mother !” 

At the word, the white vestments wherewith they had bound Surr- 
vAL began to move. His eyes unclosed, and the colour came back into 
his cheeks. The lipsthat had been still, parted a passage for the misty 
breath,—and the leaden fingers glowed with the warmth of life. The 
ashy hue of his skin was marked by the creeping blood, as it started to 
fulfil its circulation in the veins—and the nostrils quivered at the in- 
ward and outward motion of air. His limbs felt the wondrous impulse 
—he rose, and stood up among them, wrapped in his shroud and the 
white linen. 

“{[ have slept!” said he, turning to his mother, “but there have been 
no dreams.” 

And he kissed the widow’s cheek, and smiled pleasantly on Zar. 
Then the awe of the presence of the Stranger gathered like a mantle 
upon him—and the three knelt upon the ground and bent their faces on 
the earth-worn sandals of the Man or Wo. 





Arr. V.—THE BEREAVED. 


rPHou camest to me when came the flowers, and stayed the summer 
rain ; 
But love, so true and fond as ours, was meant not to remain; 
And ere the birds had left the bowers I mourned thy loss in vain. 
“ $ 
They buried thee at even-tide, upon the river-shore ; 
And yet to-night I saw thee glide before my face once more, 
And stand in silence at my side, as in the long-before. 
3 


I bade thee as I saw thee there—I bade with accents weak, 

Disperse the silence from thy brow, the pallor from thy cheek; 

And speak to me, as only thou, in by-gone days, could speak. 
“ 


Thou heeded’st not—thy lips were mute, not eloquent as when 
They whispered promise to my suit—the humble student then— 
Who strove in thine and fame’s pursuit—and wrestled hard with men. 
“ - 
Oh! come again! I need thy look, I need to hear thy voice ; 
To see thee sit upon thy chair—my spirit’s only choice; 
To see thee look into mine eyes, and bid my soul rejoice. 
“ 


To die thou wert by far too young—Deatu smote thy form too soon; 
It was not meet when thus, among the stars of earth a moon, 
Thy funeral dirges should be sung, in the suntime days of Jung. 
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TRAVELS IN TEXAS. 


Art. VI.—TRAVELS IN TEXAS. 


oo UNDER some degree of hesitancy, 

I come before the public with this 
' = narrative. Nothing, indeed, but the 
singular character of the details | have 
to make, would at all justify so inex- 
perienced a writer as myself, in daring 
that formidable ordeal—the critical 
opinion of the public. Yet, as I shall 






* lence, and confine myself simply to a 
straight-forward recital of the incidents 
of my journeying, it is hoped that some 
ky of their remarkable character may 
“t~* plead in justification of the imprudence. 
For the publication of a journey of trav- 
els must prove a rather hazardous experiment, in a book-making era 
like this, unless the journalist has something to offer which promises to 
gratify the legitimate demands of the reading world for novel and curi- 
ous information. This requisite, since my return, my friends flatter me 
to believe I have at least a reasonable prospect of supplying ; for in ad- 
dition to the startling character of the discoveries which I have been 
the fortunate agent in making, I am gratified and surprised to find the 
region in which they have been made, just now occupying a striking 
prominence in public attention. The “lone star” has even, for a little 
while, paled our whole galaxy, in its distinct conspicuousness, burning 
upon the foremost standard of a great and triumphant political party ; 
and there is a prospect of its continuing to enjoy this notoriety, during 
the’excitement of the legislative action necessary to finally adjust its 
national relations. Whatever position Texas may hereafter occupy, 
whether as a member of our honoured Union, as an independent govern- 
ment, or as a Mexican province—too much has been already said and 
thought of her, to permit her to fall back into obscurity. The world’s 
eyes have been turned upon her long enough, to become fascinated with 
her virgin beauties, even through the imperfect glimpses obtained of 
them; and the desire to know and see more has been unconquerably 
aroused. How much that curiosity will be increased, when it is known 
that, in addition to the exhaustless charms of natural scenery—which 
have been insufficiently, though gorgeously delineated before—she holds 
within the bosom of her perilous, and until now, untraversed solitudes, 
the most wonderful and inexplicable of antiquities ! 

It is under this accumulation of the highest subjects of general interest 
that I venture to put forth this hasty recital of adventure and discovery, 
attendant upon a protracted expedition through portions of the country 
little known even to the most daring of the trappers who rove through 
that strange region. That I consider myself—as well as my associates 
-—to have been so fortunate, as to make the discoveries to which public 
attention has been drawn, it is useless to deny; but my exultation is 
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somewhat dampened, lest the strangeness of some of my details should 
be met with incredulity. This idea has been not unfrequently suggested 
during the preparation of these papers, by such of my personal friends, 
as I have admitted to my confidence. I am fully prepared for aston- 
ishment on the part of the public—very profound astonishment, indeed, 
—for that would be nothing short of my own feelings on making the 
discoveries ; but that a sober recital of what our eyes have seen and our 
ears have heard, however curious it may appear, should be met with 
hesitating credence, is a result I am not at all willing to expect, and 
shall not believe until it occur. All the late enterprises of exploration, 
which have to any extent penetrated beyond the beaten track, in the 
southern and south-western portion of our hemisphere, have been pro- 
ductive of remarkable revelations, with regard:to a period of its past 
history, untouched even by the vaguest traditionary lore. It seems to 
me, that public discrimination should be by this time fully prepared for 
yet further, or at least, as remarkable developments, when it is consid- 
ered that, until very lately, from the unfriendly character of the savage 
tribes which swarm in the fastnesses of those enormous solitudes, an 
examination of the interior of Texas has been almost impracticable to 
civilized man. Indeed, the idea of traversing that portion of it which 
our expedition successfully explored, was considered by many, to come 
from the very madness of the adventuring spirit ; and if the reader fol- 
lows our narrative he may coincide in this view, for it will be apparent 
that our preservation and success has been less owing to our prudence, 
than the kindness of ProvipEnce. 

In the latter part of the winter of 1843, [ was engaged in business in 
CinciNNATI. My enterprise was an unsuccessful one, and after a pro- 
tracted and exhausting struggle with untoward circumstances, I was 
finally compelled to surrender every thing and retire. My creditors 
were kind enough, after handing to me the small surplus of receipts over 
my liabilities, to offer me a handsome present—for which they have my 
thanks, though propriety induced me to decline it; but my health and 
spirits being greatly flagged, I cast about me for some active employ- 
ment, to afford me the requisite mental and physical excitement, of 
which I stood in need. An enterprising company, whose principal 
stockholders lived in LovisviLLE, were making great exertions to fulfil 
the terms of a conditional grant, made to them several years before by 
the Texan government. The contract was very much on the plan of 
the old Mexican Empresario grant, requiring the introduction of 300 
families, and their permanent settlement on the land within five years, 
as the condition to vest the ownership in the company. The location 
of the territory in question was at the sources of the TR1n1Ty river, near, 
and indeed forming, a portion of the Cross Timper. The company, 
under great discouragements, had succeeded in establishing nearly 200 
families, and were now making the final effort for the collection and 
transportation of the remainder. A proposition was made to me to go 
out as emigration-agent to the company, with general authority for 
the supervision of its affairs and interests, until one of the leading mem- 
bers should arrive, in person. This proposition came very opportunely, 
for I had a great horror of loaferdom, and am constitutionally fond of 
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action. This offered,in hardy employment, the relief I so much needed 
after my late disappointment. I accepted the trust, and soon engrossed 
in the business and designs of the company, and in the bustle of 
preparing 80 families for their journey to a new home. 

We chartered a small steamboat to take us all up the Rep River ; 
and into this in the middle of May we tumbled, men, women, wagons, 
pots, pans, beds, guns, ploughs, horses, axes, pigs, children and chick- 
ens, in one heterogeneous mass of animate and inanimate matter—our 
little boat—the SHamrock—puffing and snorting down the Onno, like 
a broken-winded hack. After a trip of little incident, but, between our 
live-stock and escape-pipe, plenty of noise, we disembarked, put our 
wagons together, bought oxen and horses, and set off across the country 
to the settlement. 

On our arrival at the spot of destination, we found every thing, as I 
expected, in confusion. The Indians had discovered their location, and 
become extremely troublesome. For two years since the commence- 
ment of the settlement, they had been entirely unmolested, and thought 
themselves secure of impunity from the depredations of their uncourte- 
ous neighbours ; but the pleasant illusion had entirely vanished, and 
along with it their thriving herds of cattle and horses. I found the 
settlement, instead of the smiling paradise of peace and plenty, which 
the emigrants expected to see,a military colony, suffering for the neces- 
saries of life. They were so beset by the CamancueEs, SNAKE, and 
other tribes of Indian marauders, that it was perilous for the hunters to 
turn out for game, except in parties of some strength. Even then, so 
soon as they were out of sight, their thieving enemies would pounce 
down on the defenceless settlement, from the other side, and either scalp 
their women and children, or drive off the few stragglers left of their 
hordes. The poor fellows had become so thoroughly baited and worn 
out, by this incessant and unexpected warfare—for supposing them- 
selves out of the Indian range, they had made no provision for it—that 
they had set themselves down, in the surly endurance of despair, and 
preferred rather to starve a little, than leave their families unprotected. 

My first duty was to organize the colony for efficient and immediate 
defence. This, with the re-enforcement accompanying me, was easily 
effected. Besides having, the third day after our arrival, pretty well 
drubbed a: party of CaMANCHEs we caught lurking in the neighborhood, 
we had breathing-time allowed us, before the next alarm, to get things 
into something like order. I first set to work with all our available 
force, to planting stockades around the whole houses—a work which 
had, strangely enough, been neglected. Connected with these yards, 
and enclosed in the same way, we formed pens for the cattle and horses 
to be driven into, in case of the appearance of our vagabond visiters. 
We then proceeded to provide separate apartments for ourselves—the 
new-comers—on the same improved plan; and as we all worked ina 
body finishing one establishment out and out, before we moved on to 
the next, our little family-fortresses were run up rapidly. Before eight 
weeks had gone by, we were nearly all provided for; as all that was 
necessary for protection against the Indians, was simply to plant a high, 
stout fence of posts around the cabin, over which these gentry could 
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neither leap their horses, nor shoot conveniently while on horse-back. 
As to leaving their saddles to scale a fence, that would be altogether 
beneath their warrior dignity ; they would never dream of such conde- 
scension ; and women and children are just as safe in these stockades, 
as they would be in Ep1npurGH CasTLe. It is a determined feature of 
CAMANCHE tactics, never to dismount except on compulsion of a rifle- 
ball, or some argument as persuasive. 

Each settler was allowed three hundred acres of land, any where in 
the bounds of the grant, excepting of course some prior claims , but. as 
neichborship at this stage of matters was of rather more importance, 
than the indulgenee of a very coy state, where all the land was good 
and all the scenery lovely, the different claims, particularly those of the 
late arrivals, were wedged into each other as close as convenient— 
though some of the older settlements were ten, fifteen and twenty miles 
distant. On the whole, our colony in a very little while, presented a 
well-to-do and thriving appearance. Certainly, nature had been boun- 
teously lavish enough in her choicest gifts, to gratify the most exacting 
humours. Our little farms clustered along the banks of the Trinity, 
or rather along the edges of the river, which fringed them with its deep, 
but pleasant shadows—pleasant from the contrast of the clear, sunny 
waters of the stream, glancing through them on one side, with the wide, 
waving sea of green and glowing hues, stretched in boundless, silent 
majesty on the other, to where the blue arch bowed to meet it. The 
sun every night went down to rest on a flowery couch; and the ex- 
tended line of that phenomenon, the Cross T'1mBer, Jaid its dark, reg- 
ular length far out into the faded distance.(a) We needed no fencing for 
our fields ; and the dark, rich loam of the prairie, turned up to the sun, 
was soon, with very little labor, smiling with the pale green of our lux- 
uriant crops ; while, at a little distance, up to their knees in the fragrant 
grass, our horses and herds, idled away a careless life amidst secure 
abundance. With the most active young men of the colony, I had 
organized a troop of rangers, for general defence, but as we were pretty 
generally on horse-back, and on the alert, our Indian visitors had learned 
to be a little shy. What with hunting buffalo, however, chasing deer 
and lassoing mustangs, our time glided along pleasantly. There was 
just enough of danger, to give the required zest to what would have 
otherwise been a somewhat monotonous life. One of our adventures 
had some influence on my after life, as will be seen. 

We had passed two months of uninterrupted quiet, in the usual round 
of ranging, hunting, and so on. Our settlers had entirely recovered 
their spirits. Even the women and children ventured some distance 
into the prairie to gather strawberries and flowers, so entire was the 
security felt; our cattle were permitted to range for miles, and were 


(a) This remarkable line of timber is evidently a work of art, like the Chinese Wall; 
and like that structure, was, no doubt, intended to mark the limits between two na- 
tions. In addition to being plumb through its whole course with the true meridian, 
its width is determined with geometrical precision. It stretches for several hundred 
miles over hill, dale and prairie, with the same uniform ity ; formingthe solitary ex- 
ception in all the vast plains of our vast hemisphere, of a line of timber, deviating to 
any great degree from the general course of streams. 
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less frequently herded; and our horses had the freedom of the ten mile 
round, and as much farther as they chose to wander. My ranger boys 
had become less careful in their outpost duties ; and instead of being on 
the look-out for Indian trails, were chasing, helter-skelter, each herd of 
deer or mustangs that came in sight. Indeed, we were all falling 
back into the old state of careless security. 

While such was the condition of affairs, one bright morning, when 
most of the men were off on a mustang drive, a number of boys— 
children of my nearest neighbors—had collected, to bathe, in a pretty 
little basin, formed by an eddy of the river opposite my house. I heard 
their merry yells, and taking down my gun—a precaution grown as 
habitual, before going out, as putting on my cap—I walked listlessly 
down to the river bank to look at them. There were five houses within 
a half-mile, above and below me. The women, with their sun-bonnets 
on, were tripping across from one house to the other, to pay neighborly 
gossiping visits; the house-dogs jogged lazily along behind them; the 
goats were frisking and butting at each other outside the picketting ; a 
man at the plough was whistling a sleepy roundelay ; groups of cattle 
in sight were reclining on the grass, slowly grinding away at the ever- 
lasting cud; and the thin wreathes of opaque smoke from the chim- 
nies were Clearly defined against the intensely brilliant transparency of 
a cloudless blue sky. The whole scene was the very ideal of quiet, 
delicious repose. 1 remember being particularly struck with the happy 
and harmonious calm, that had fallen upon our sometime stormy hom ,, 
and of thinking how perfectly the poet’s dream might here be realized ; 
how pleasant here— 


“ Until life’s sanny day be quite gone down, 
To sit and smile with joy ” ; — 


when suddenly the sound of a gun caused me to turn my head. The 
first object that met my view, was the whistling ploughman scampering, 
as if for dear life, towards his home, yellmg—* Indians! Indians!” 
Further on, around the most distant house in sight, I could distinguish 
forty or fifty dark riders, whose horses were galloping to and fro with 
great rapidity, gathering together our horses and mules. I sent on the 
warning cry,at the top of my lungs to the women; and then such con- 
sternation, shrieks and splashing as there was among the little scamps 
in the water, you can conceive, if you have ever seen a hawk dip down 
among a covey of wild ducks. I called to the boys to run to my house, 
which was about four hundred paces off, for I saw some of the Indians 
were coming towards us with full speed ; and the little fellows, shaking 
the water from their dripping hair, some stopping to pick up a shirt, and 
others bare as they came into the world, scrambled up the bank, and 
plied their tiney feet, screaming all the way, to the picketting. One or 
two of them were out some distance in the stream, and were delayed by 
their fright in getting up the bank; so that by the time they reached 
me the Indians were too close to permit them to escape to the house 
unaided, and but for my gun they would have lost their scalps. The 
foremost Indian galloped up very close, but on my raising my gun, 
wheeled to avoid my shot; and with my face turned toward the sav- 
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age to keep him at bay—the little fellows, almost frantic with fright, 
clinging to my legs—I commenced my retreat toward the house. The 
CaMANCHEs will seldom rush upon an American who has a gun in his 
hand, and shows by his deliberation that he is perfectly cool, until he 
has fired; after that, they will swoop upon him, before he can load again. 
It is, therefore, very easy to keep a number of them at a very respectable 
distance by raising your gun, as if to shoot, whenever they come too 
close. 

Four of the savage rascals had by this time come up, and were cir- 
cling around me, endeavouring by their yells, clamours,and threatening 
gestures, to draw my fire. I was aware that if I fired, I might be sure 
of instant death, and so walked slowly and steadily on toward the pick- 
etting. The little boys clung to me so desperately, with their naked 
limbs, as seriously to impede my progress. The savages, with tufts of 
horse-hair streaming from their limbs, and circlets and plumes of gaudy 
feathers flaunting from their heads, and the manes and tails of their 
horses, whooped, yelled and clattered their long lances against ‘their 
white shields of bull’s hide, as they scudded to and fro around me, with 
the swiftness of sea-birds ; becoming more and more eager; and closing 
their circle nearer, as I approached the picket. My gun, fortunately, 
was a double-barrel. I knew they would make a final and desperate 
rush to prevent my escape. We were now within eighty rods of the 
picket stiles ; the main body of the [Indians had nearly reached us, and 
there was no time to lose. ‘Two Indians, who seemed to take theit 
position with the design of maintaining it, were between ts and the 
stiles. I walked steadily toward them, and levelled my gun. They 
swung themselves down behind the bodies of their horses, leaving noth- 
ing exposed but the leg by which they clung to the saddle. I told the 
boys to run toward them, intending to fire as they raised themselves in 
the saddle to strike; but the cunning rascals were watching me, from 
under their horses’ necks, and seeing that they must catch it, if they 
raised themselves to shoot, wisely started their hotses on, shooting sev- 
eral arrows without changing their position, and wounding the boys 
considerably. I saw my young charge reach the steps. Now was my 
time to run for it, for fifty CaMANCHES were within as many paces of 
me, thundering on at full speed. I sjarted for precious life; there was 
a general howl and rush toward me from every side; and I felt the 
prick of several arrows. It was only twenty paces now tothestiles. I 
wheeled and fired at the nearest ; they all recoiled for an instant; a few 
desperate bounds, and my foot was on the lower stile; when a lance 
whizzed past my ear and quivered in the post, while a deafening, furi- 
ous roar burst from every throat. I faced about again. The foremost 
Indian was within ten feet, standing in his horse’s stirrups, in the very 
act of plunging his lance at me. Quick as thought I fired in his face, 
and sprang, or rather tumbled over the stile into my yard. When l 
picked myself up, I heard the hoarse gnashing of their disappointed 
rage, and the clatter of retreating hoofs. This was a pretty close graze ; 
nothing saved me but the last charge of my faithful double-barrel , and 
as it was, several of their confounded little arrows were sticking about 
me, for mementos. 
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This whole scene, long as it takes to give you an idea of it, could not 
have occupied over two minutes; but in that paltry fraction of time 
how fiercely vivid had been the transition from the very poetry of rural 
quiet, to the stormy and terrible reality of savage war! But this was 
not the last of it, by a good deal. 

I climbed to the top ‘of the stiles again, after loading my gun, just in 
time to see the scalp torn from the head of one of our men who was 

returning from a hunt on foot, and was so hard pressed as to be com- 

pelled to fire his riflee He had been instantly borne to the earth by a 
dozen lances, in full view of his own house. ‘Their failure and loss in 
my case, had greatly infuriated them, and although poor Tuompson 
had been steady and cool, like a veteran Frontiersman as he was, yet 
they had rushed upon him in a body, determined to have a scalp if it 
cost a warrior. It did, too, and one of their chiefs at that ; for the eye 
and nerve of the gallant fellow did not fail him in that fearful moment, 
when they closed so madly, dashing around him, that their lances met, 
grating, in his body. The warrior, whose lance first touched him, 
tumbled stiffly forward amid the trampling hoofs, and the hunter was 
avenged! One of the women made a very narrow escape, and was 
only saved by the courage of her dog, who sprang at the nose of the 
Camancur’s horse, and made the animal shy just as his rider was about 
to transfix her, and as she was climbing the picket stiles. She got over 
safe, and the baffled rascal pursued the gallant dog into the river, where 
it also escaped, much to my gratification. 

During these scenes a portion of their number had been busily en- 
gaged in collecting all our mules and horses that were loose on the 
prairie, and now they ail started after the frightened animals, tearing 
off like mad in the direction they wished to go. Ina few moments 
more they were out of sight, and all was still fora little while as before ; 
but, fortunately, we had not been quite so silly as to have turned out our 
favourite riding horses, and in a short time there was a gathering, in 
hot haste, of all the men who were at home. They came galloping up 
to my house from every direction, rifles in hand, with hot brows, flaming 
eyes, and curses deep- breathed between their ‘teeth, eager to be led in 
the pursuit, for revenge! Still more fortunately, just as we were start- 
ing on the trail, the party who had been absent on the mustang-drive, 
came breathless and foaming up. It seems they had met with the 
CaMANCHE trail, and suspecting what had occurred, had run their horses 
in at full speed. With a few hasty words, explaining the extent of the 
mischief, and a wild shout of vengeance for poor THompson, we were 
off on the chase, numbering thirty determined men. Of course there 
was no difficulty in tracing the trail, which was broad as a wagon-road 
through the grass; and we followed at the best pace of our horses ; for 
our success in coming up with them, all depended upon the speed of 
the animals. As we swept by the farm of old Hicks, one of the earlier 
settlers, who had posted himself on the very outskirts of the grant, the 
gray-haired veteran was seen urging his horse across his field to meet 
us. As he approached, we could see, from the eagerness of his gestures, 
that something was wrong. We halted for an instant, and the glare 

of his eyes, and ashy pallor of his rigid face, as he joined us, were even 
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more eloquent of his terrible news, than the few words he with diffi- 
culty gasped out from between his clenched teeth. 

“ My children!” 

* Great God! which?” 

“Joun and Mary! they’ve carried them off!” 

Nothing more was spoken, but bending forward with a perfect howl 
of fury, the men lashed their horses like madmen. Such an incident 
was sufficiently calculated to rouse a delirium of wrath in their fiery na- 
tures. In addition to the other outrages, two children were torn from the 
eld parent to be dragged off to a horrible captivity, in their distant hills, 
unless we could catch the brutal spoilers before they had gained a covert. 
No marvel that horses were goaded even when faithfully at their utmost 
speed ; that swollen veins were knotted along flushed temples, and curses 
and yells burst at intervals from tightly-drawn lips, as the image of those 
fair young children, writhing in the black naked arms of a filthy and 
ferocious warrior, would rise up before us. For every body loved little 
Mot ty Hicks, “ wi’ the lint-white locks,” and JoHNNy was a second 
“ Bensamin, the child of his old age,” to the hardy pioneer. As he 
rode in front, which position he somehow maintained, with all the head- 
long eagerness of the younger members of the party—with his features 
stiffened and set, his eyes fixed on the distance before him, and his long, 
white hair streaming from his uncovered head—I thought I had never 
looked upon a more striking picture of stern, mute agony. It was enough 
to have strung the nerves of a dastard to reckless daring—one look at 
that silent old man. 

The trail was leading in the direction of the commencement of the 
Cross Timper, where, too, among wooded and broken ridges, the 
head-waters of the Trinity took their origin, breaking in numerous 
springs from dark gorges; and in this rugged and extensive tract, we 
supposed they would endeavour to conceal themselves, by throwing us 
off the trail. Soon we were successively beneath the shade of the tall 
forest. There was no under-growth, but the shaft-like trunks rose dark 
and bare to a considerable height, leaving long open vistas between them. 
A chill awe came over us at this swift transition from the sunny expanse 
of the prairie to the solemn gloom of this great temple. Contrary to 
our expectations the trail, instead of diverging north, toward the hills, 
kept on west, directly through the belt of the Cross Timper. ‘These 
Indians have an unconquerable aversion to the brush, and our hopes 
were greatly elated to find that, true to this instinct, they were keeping 
in the open woods, and probably making for the plains beyond the deep 
forest. This course offered us much greater assurance that we should 
be able to keep the trail,and finally overhaul them. But it was nearly 
nine miles across, and our reckless haste was beginning to tell upon our 
horses—so that with all the tumult and intensity of our excitement we 
were obliged, somewhat, to check our gait. 

For several miles we continued silently galloping down those dim, 
leaf-fretted aisles ; the old man still retaining his position in front ; never 
for an instant turning his eyes to the right or to the left, but staring 
fixedly ahead. Suddenly he raised himself quickly in the stirrups, and 
with a sharp, shrill shout—“ There!” —plunged the spurs into his horse! 
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I looked ahead and could just distinguish objects gleaming swiftly past 
the trees far before us. With a shout that made those tangled arches 
shiver again, we all followed him. The wild whirl of maddening excite- 
ment was beyond all description. The men fairly shrieked with the 
exultation of savage joy. Our horses caught the spirit, and seemed 
energised with supernatural speed,as they fled by the trees so swiftly 
that the trunks seemed run into each other, and to form a continuous 
wall. Now and then, through a wider opening before us, we would get 
a full but momentary view of their spotted horses streaking across it. 
Then such a burst from our men! 

In this way the chase had continued for several miles, without less- 
ening materially the distance between us, and we were beginning to fear 
that our horses would fail us even; when the old man, pointing ahead, 
laughed out with the exultation of a fiend; and as we swept past the 
object, I saw it was a horse of one of the warriors which had dropped 
dead from exhaustion. How the men yelled at this sight. Their 
horses were giving out, and we were sure of them! Another! and yet 
another laid by the trail! I saw one of the warriors on foot, running 
off through the woods. But on—on—never mind him! The main 
body is before! Suddenly we burst upon the dazzling light of the 
prairie. There they are. The whole body of them within a quarter 
of a mile, strung winding along the deep grass, like a great snake. 
The clamour of pursuing wolves never sounded more terrible to a herd 
of exhausted deer, than did our shout to these frightened thieves. See 
how they look behind. They are uncertain what todo. Hah!—they 
make to the timber again. The rapid tramp of the avenger’s tread 
turns too. They are panic-stricken. That old man, with the unearthly 
wildness of his mien, looks enough like a phantom of wrath, to strike 
an army with terror. They rush to the edge of the timber, and throw 
themselves, in frantic hurry, from their horses’ backs—some head-fore- 
most. We, too, have dismounted, quicker than thought; the black tubes 
are ranged, and the belching platoon hurtles a leaden hail amongst them, 
before they reach the trees. Such staggering and tumbling—but not 
a sound from them. With clubbed guns we rush after the old man 
into the timber ; and now the struggle is hand to hand, and foot to foot, 
with the lithe, desperate wretches. They turn at bay a moment behind 
the covert of the trunks; but the fury of our charge overbears every 
thing. Fora moment, the rustle of struggling feet; the dull ring of 
crushing blows ; the low groan, and heavy fall—are the only sounds that 
break the awful silence ; and then the peal of our victorious shout pro- 
claims that they are flying. The pursuit is continued for some distance, 
but they are too swift for us, and one after another of the members of 
our scattered party, panting and exhausted, make their appearance on 
the prairie. 

“The children! the children! have they been seen?” I shouted. 

“ Here they are!” replied a deep voice, from some distance in the 
woods. 

We all ran in, and never shall I forget that scene. At the foot of a 
jarge tree, the old man was bending over his boy, who had been pierced 
by the lance of a Camancue, and lay writhing like a trodden worm, 
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pleading for water. Little Mary, with large blue, tearless eyes, that 
looked as if they would never wink again, stood by him, holding his 
hand. The shattered and bloody gun of the old man lay on the ground 
near him, while his nearest neighbour, a tall, powerful man, stood off in 
respect for the sacredness of grief, gazing upon the group with dimmed 
eyes. 

"There was a heavy pause. The old man looked up with blood-shot 
eyes, saying, “ Water, men!” 

We had all been so much shocked by the scene, as to have lost our 
presence of mind, for the moment; but instantly as he spoke, a dozen 
men sprang off and ran to where our horses had been left, for their wa- 
ter-rourds. The boy grasped one, with a famished eagerness it is im- 
possible to convey, and drank copiously. Ina moment, the colour be- 
gan to return to his blue lips, and the light to his glazed eyes. This 
convinced me that his wound was not so desperate as we had feared. 
No one had examined it, for there was the lance leaning against the 
tree, with the red stain upon its blade, for several inches ; and that, we 
had thought, was conclusive enough. As I was stooping to bathe his 
feverish temples, and examine the wound, little Motiy turned her quiet 
eyes upon my face, and said, with a solemn innocence, that thrilled me 
strangely,“ The bad Injuns would "nt kill me!” as if she felt that griev- 
ous injustice had been done in selecting Jounny instead of her. I could 
not resist catching the little creature in my arms, and kissing her; 
while the hot tears burned over my lids, at this touching exhibition of 
forgetfulness of self in the sister’s love. 

On examination, the wound looked bad enough, to be sure. There 
was nothing for it, however, but to prepare a litter and get him home. 
This the men soon did with the twigs and buffalo robes, which the 
Indians had thrown away, together with all their arms, in the flight. 
Poor little boy! his plaintive moans were very distressing. The rudest 
of the men, with all the flush of fight upon them, seemed to be greatly 
moved ; and gentle MoLLy was carried with as considerate tenderness, 
as if the crowns of all the world had been her heritage. Strange incon- 
gruous animal is man! We were stepping over the corpses of the slain. 
A few minutes before, these men had been wilder than starved tigers for 
blood ; and their eyes were now moistened at the sight of these two cbil- 
dren and their old father. 

It is a custom, never deviated from by the Camancues, to kill their 
male prisoners, of whatever age, when they see a probability of their 
being re-taken. If it be a child, as in this instance, they say, with stern 
foresight, *‘ [tis one futwre warrior out of the way!” Foras their “ hand 
is,’ emphatically, “against every man and every man’s hand against 
them,” all mankind are alike their enemies ; but there is too much sav- 
age chivalry among them even to kill or misuse a female prisoner—a 
thing they have never been known todo. They will kill them and take 
their scalps, in attacking a town or settlement ; but when they have 
once spared them as prisoners, their persons are forever afterwards sacred. 
There is a vast deal of rude nobility about these Camancues; and if 
they should ever learn to use rifles well, they wil] be far the most for- 
midable enemy our race have yet had to dispute the possession of terri- 
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tory with. That they have not yet overcome their superstitious dread 
of fire-arms, is the sole reason why we are yet able to cope with them 
at such disadvantages. 

We learned from little Mary’s story that the Indians, having herself 
end brother in charge, had, when we rushed into the timber after them 
> and ‘her brother were standing hand-in-hand—only 
anak him down with the lance and left her unmolested. “ The bad 
Injun wouldnt kill me !” 

We had lost two men in the skirmish among the timber, and had sev- 
eral wounded. ‘There were ten Indians that we knew to be slain. We 
recovered all our horses and mules, and, in addition, secured forty or fifty 
Indian horses, with all their quaint accoutrements. Some of these horses 
were noble animals, and most of them curiously and beautifully marked. 
They seem to have a great fancy for pied and mottled horses. The 
animal which fell to my lot, in the distribution of the plunder which fol- 
lowed, was the most faithful and serviceable I ever strode, and most 
singularly marked with blueish-black spots, near the size of a Mex- 
ican dollar, and almost as uniform as the spots on a leopard. 

Our return home was a painful blending of sadness and triumph ; but 
it was a prodigious relief to us all, when we heard, next morning, that 
little JouNNy was doing well. Indeed, in about two months, he had 
entirely recovered. 

By scenes such as this was our pioneer life diversified. There was 
never an hour when we could feel that we were entirely safe. But it 
seems that man is naturally an essentially belligerent animal; for even 
persons of weak nerves, and constitutional timidity, soon learn to like, 
and, in a short time, become entirely in love with this sort of life. T his 
sense of uncertainty, and even present peril, comes, after a while, to 
afford a spicy relish to the monotone of simple existence, that is exceed- 
ingly fascinating. Philosophically considered, it is the same inherent 
yearning for stimuli, which drives the man of civilization into all the 
excesses of dissipation, and finds incessantly recurring victims to the 
whole round of social vices. As it isa more natural and healthy excite- 
ment than gambling and drinking, it is to vigorous natures even more 
absorbingly enticing than they. It is impossible to realize how tame 
and flat the very highest excitements of civilized life appear, to one who 
has lived long amidst the stormy vicissitudes of a dangerous Frontier. 
The very assurance of security ; the feeling that you are no longer de- 
pendent upon your physical prowess for the hours of your life, for food 
and all personal necessities—becomes essentially irksome. This fact 
strikingly illustrates the mortal antagonism of animal and intellectual 
life. The one cannot be strong but at the expense of the other; or, at 
least, of the penance and mortification of its rival. A semi-intellectual- 
animal existence has many joys, but it is a sort of mongrel being—a 
half-way life—never knowing the fierce and passionate ecstacies of the 
pure-hearted animal ; or realizing the subtle and exquisite idealism of 
the intellectualist. I faneyno middle ground. Give me the tent of the 
NomaD; or a moon-stone palace in the gorgeous realm of the lpEAL. 

The affair we have just detailed, was a “sufficient warning, and our 
precautionary arrangements were never permitted to fall through, SO en- 
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tirely as to leave our settlement bare of defence again. The lesson we 
taught the Indians this time, was not soon forgotten; but remote as our 
colony was, we soon began to experience other and more vexatious an- 
noyances from the vagabonds of our own colour. Several rough, idle 
fellows made their appearance among us. No one could tell where 
they came from, or who they were. Their names nobody recognized, 
though they told very plausible stories of their lives, and the accidents 
which brought them among us: but the ill effects of their presence soon 
began to be apparent. Within a month there had been several serious 
frays, at the bottom of which these men always seemed to be. Others 
joined them, and they got a sort of settlement some miles off, and lived 
—they could best tell how themselves—though the unaccountable dis- 
appearance of our hogs and sheep, was, to say the least of it, somewhat 
remarkable. 

At last, two fine horses became suddenly invisible. Then some of our 
old settlers began to speak their minds very freely. The fellows were 
amazingly touchy and captious, and the rifle began to have a voice in 
the business. Another horse disappeared ; the owner accused one of 
these scoundrels of stealing it, and he was soon after shot from behind 
atree. Things began to look serious. I called a council of our oldest 
and best men, and it was determined to give these interlopers warning 
to make themselves scarce in twodays. They defied us, and refused to 
go; and I called together the Rangers, and we went down to their set- 
tlement to see that our orders were enforced. ‘They fired on us; a des- 
perate fight occurred, in which four of them were shot, and the other 
two taken prisoners and hung in ten minutes to a live-oak in their own 
yard. ‘Two of our party were killed, and several desperately wounded. 
Here was another specimen of the spiciness of frontier life. 

But such a course was inevitable. We had no judicial organization 
—what else could we do? Be run over rouzh-shod, and have our pro- 
perty destroyed and stolen, and our honest working men picked off from 
“the bush?” It could not be expected. What judiciary could we ap- 
peal to? ‘They would have sworn each other through the meshes of 
the law in the best organized courts, if we had had them in existence 
among us! We knew they did the mischief—we had circumstantial 
proof enough to satisfy us of that—we knew, too, that their neighbour- 
hood would be in every respect fatal to the interests of our colony; and 
we took the law in our own hands, as we had a right to do—the remedy 
was a terrible one, but the disease was eradicated. Such is the stern, 
necessitarian logic of the FRONTIER. 

The time for gathering our crops had now come, and an abundant 
harvest we had of it. I could scarcely realize the enormous produc- 
tiveness of our fields. It appeared like the work of magic, to see those 
great heaps of grain and yams, the produce of a single ploughing. 
They had only cost us about a month’s work altogether, and yet were 
sufficient for the year’s consumption. A northern farmer who tugs and 
sweats the year around, from day-break to sunset, for a bare subsistence, 
would be lost in amazement at realizing such overflowing returns from 
a few weeks’ careless labour. Our cattle we never dreamed of pro- 
viding for. A little corn for our horses, when on hard duty, was all we 
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needed ; and then the difficulty was to learn them to eat it. It takes a 
prairie-bred horse a long time to appreciate the merits of grain—they 
snuff their noses at it in disdain, at first; and wonder what you mean 
by offering them white pebbles to eat. Having never been introduced 
to it in the whole course of their lives, and being accustomed to regard 
the prairie grass as sufficient for all sublunary wants, their teeth are ne- 
cessarily astonished by such flinty pabulum. I have often laughed 
heartily at observing the awkward attempts of my Indian horse to get 
at the merits of a ear of corn. He invariably gave it up in despair, 
until I shelled it for him. The wonder is, that they will endure more 
hard riding, on the simple food they pick from the first spot you chance 
to halt at, than your corn-fed American horses. But for this fact, it 
would be impossible to traverse these great plains. The Indian gets an 
amount of service out of his horse that is almost incredible; yet the 
idea of raising grain for him never entered his cranium. He will run 
a horse eighty miles a day, and at night simply take off his ngging 
and turn the animal loose to shift for himself till morning—then 
finds him fresh as a lark, and ready for the same, or greater work, 
again. He will keep him going at this rate for three months, and then 
turn him free to rejuvenate, and at the end of nine weeks has to lasso 
him and break him over again! 

These mustangs are a magnificent race of animals; thcir descent is 
from the highest royal lineage of BarsBary; and it is ridiculous for 
us to be making such a wonderment over the Aras and his steed, 
and endeavouring to bribe the ragged wretch at enormous prices to 
part with his better life—that we may transport him across wide seas 
to improve our stock at home. We have the very same animal—equal 
in every possible sense—wandering in hords of countless thousands over 
our own plains. 

The Camancue’s horse, caught up from these herds, performs every 
day the same feats that strike us with so much astonishment, when the 
savour of salt water is on them. 

“What’s inaname!” Mounta shiek ona long, sleepy looking barb, 
and send him scurrying his hundreds of miles across the sands of Sa- 
HARA, and, mirabile dictu!—but mount a CamancueE chief on a bony, 
sleepy looking mustang, and send him down from the spurs of the 
Rocky Mownrtarns, a thousand miles, to sack a Mexican town or plun- 
der a Texan settlement, and back again, going with such speed, night 
and day, as to defy pursuit as perfectly as a migrating swallow would, 
and it is all, nothing remarkable !—because “ British Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers” have neither rhymed tweedledee! or snarled tweedledum! 
about these particular marvels of our—with ¢them—unpoetical and un- 
popular continent. Pish? I've a notion to turn “ Native American” in 
disgust ! 

The great portion of the winter had passed with a little variety of in- 
cident, and pleasantly enough, except that this very want of variety was 
getting to be rather irksome to my rangers and myself. We were be- 
ginning to more than half regret that we had drubbed the poor Caman- 
CHEs so severely, that they had taken a distaste to our neighbourhood, 
and to sigh most heartily for the good old times when their thieving 
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and scalp-taking propensities had kept us in sport. We were so la- 
mentably reduced at last, that to have a horse stolen was a God-send ; 
and our pent-up energies burst forth into fiery ardour in the chase of the 
thief; though he might turn out when we caught him, to be a cow- 
ardly, half-starved, filthy Mexican, or tribeless Indian, whose wretched 
carcass it was not safe to touch with the point of a quirtlash. Yet 
the hanging him was an incident, though the lariat it was done with 
had to be thrown away. Incidents we were raving and raging for. 
There is no telling what disastrous results this state of things might 
have led to, had not the grateful and unexpected arrival of Major Exy, 
the principal of the company, from LovisviLLE, with a new party of 
emigrants, offered some alleviation. He came to take charge of mat- 
ters in person, nd I, very joyfully, was relieved from my responsibility ; 
for it was only he sense of duty, thus entailed, which had prevented 
me long since tn ™ carrying out the scheme of an adventure, which I 
had been hugging to my secret heart, since a few months after my ar- 
rival in the country. 

I was free now, and after having rendered up my account of my ad- 
ministration, which, haply, seemed to give satisfaction, I eagerly com- 
menced my preparations. 

First, and foremost, the “boys”—that is, the Rangers—were to be 
consulted, privately and individually. Broaching the matter only to 
those who had proved themselves through the severe trials of their late 
apprenticeship, to be of “the right grit,” “ game to the back-bone,” and 

“jtrue as steel,” I met with very prompt sympathy from them ; for they, 
unfortunate fellows, were about as near being tortuously punctured (i. e. 
“bored”’) to death by the sleepy times we had endured for a while back, 
as I was myse.f; and, wild as the scheme was, they responded, to a man, 
with just the sort of relish 1 wanted to see. 

The proposed adventure was, shortly, this—There is a legend float- 
ing among the hunters and trappers of the south-west, that a number of 
very rich gold mines were formerly worked by the Spaniards, in the 
mountains, near the sources of the Rep River, in the north-western 
part of Texas proper. I had heard this story from a great many dif- 
ferent narrators, and there were certain features of consistency common 
to it, in every recital, which had struck me as somewhat curious. For 
instance, they all agreed that the location of the principal mine was in 
the dividing ridge between the head waters of the Rio Puerco and Rep 
River ; that the peak—Ex Pico—was the most conspicuous in a hun- 
dred miles ; that several persons who had been taken prisoners by the Ca- 
MANCHEs at different periods, and carried off to this region, and after- 
wards escaped, had brought back accounts of having seen this peak, 
and a number of shafts sunk by the miners, and the furnaces still remain- 
ing, with the tools and crucibles lying around them; that the Caman- 
cHEs had always given them to understand that here gold had been ob- 
tained in great quantities, and indeed showed them large lumps of the 
pure metal, which they said had come from those pits. Gold is some- 
how connected with their superstitions, and they will never remove it 
from their villages, or sell it to the traders for fear of offending the 
GreaT Spirit, to whom they consider it as sacred. They therefore 
2* 
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will neither use it themselves, or permit others to take it off. But all 
these accounts, coming from different quarters, agree in asserting that 
there is a large quantity of the bullion amongst them, the origin of 
which is all referred to this peak. 

Several expeditions had been undertaken for the purpose of reaching 
this famous place, all of which had been defeated ; for to get to it, it 
was necessary to pass through the very heart of the CamaNcueE coun- 
try, and the adventurers had always been driven back by swarms of In- 
dians, the moment it became evident, from the direction taken, that their 
object was to reach this mountain. The Indians seemed to be fiercely 
jealous of white men approaching it. They have associated gold with 
the evil power of the pale race, and consider that it is only by sacreli- 
rious defiance and robbery of the Great Spirit that they have obtained 
it; and that so long as they guard this great deposit, will they be secure 
from the dreaded encroachments upon the country. 

Now there was just enough of romance in this legend, to have at- 
tracted my curiosity to it, simply as a legend, for the purpose of observ- 
ing how nearly it would retain the same general features in the great 
variety of channels through which it reached me. But it happened that 
this very old man, Hicks, whose children were carried off by the Ca- 
MANCHEs, had once himself been taken prisoner by them, and carried 
to the very spot designated in this legend; walked over the side of the 
mountain; seen the furnaces, and found a broken crucible with a quan- 
tity of the ore half melted in the bottom of it. He said that the Caman- 
CHEs accounted for this fact, and the general appearance of the fur- 
naces, with the tools lying about them, as if the workmen had suddenly 
deserted them, by saying that the Spaniards had been attacked by their 
fathers raany moons ago, while at work, and driven off or killed on the 
spot, at the suggestion of a great prophet among them, who said that 
they were bringing down the wrath of the Great Spirit upon the 
tribes, by this robbery of the sacred metal. And they said, besides, that 
the things had been left just as the Spaniards dropped them, no Indian 
daring to touch or make use of them in any way. 

The old man, like all these rovers of the wilderness, was very taci- 
turn, and no body in the settlement knew a syllable of this feature of 
his past history, until my agency and sympathy in the affair of rescu- 
ing his children, had attracted him tome. ‘Then he related this, amoug 
other remarkable incidents of his life, at intervals, when I could suc- 
ceed in drawing him out from his still into a communicative mood. 
This singular and unexpected confirmation of what had before been in- 
teresting me merely as a vague romance, forcibly arrested and enlisted 
my imagination. I dwelt upon its details with such careful minuteness, 
and the conviction finally took fast hold upon me that with the assist- 
ance of the old hunter, I could succeed in reaching this place and sa- 
tisfying my curiosity, if not open the way to a very important enter- 
prise. As his iron frame was still unshaken, and I found, on feeling the 
pulse of his humour, that it beat as vigorously and wildly as ever, at 
the very mention of daring adventure, I formed the settled resolution to 
undertake an expedition to this perilous mountain, at the very earliest 
practicable period, ‘That time had now come. I had had this in view 
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in endeavouring to acquire the confidence of, and influence over my 
Rangers, Now it told upon them, and I had only to disclose my de- 
sign to secure at once their hearty and extravagant assurance, “that 
they would follow me through fire and water to the devil!” As I was 
inino hurry to forestall the future, I was very well contented that they 
should only follow me to the ‘Spanish Peak’—as it was called. Our 
preparations were made and completed privately, for I did not wish to 
encounter all the prudential remonstrances which I knew would follow 
upon the announcement of our design. Indeed there was very little 
preparation to make; for a Frontiersman, with his buck-skin suit, pis- 
tols, rifle and knife, is always ready, if you give him plenty of ammu- 
nition, to go wherever his horse is able to carry him. He, certainly, of 
all men, most religiously observes the biblical precept “think not of 
what ye shall eat or what ye shall wear for the morrow!” As long as 
he can use his rifle, he has no apprehension on these scores, and never 
dreams of cumbering himself with any thing in the shape of luggage; 
therefore we were soon ready. 

On the day before we were to start, the thing leaked out; and long, 
loud and pithy were the exhortations and entreaties dinged into our ears 
by the steadfast and sober-sided wiseacres of the settlement. “It was 
a silly, wild-goose chase,”—“ we would all lose our scalps,”—* it was 
worse than madness!”—and so on, ad infinitum. But all was of no 
avail; we were resolved upon it—o we would, and go we did, at day- 
break next morning. I left Major Exy quite provoked at my obduracy. 
Poor fellow! I hear that he is since dead. Peace be with his ashes! 
He was a generous and enterprising man, and deserved a better fate 
than to die of an acclimating fever, just while success was crowning 
his laborious efforts to establish the colony permanently. 

We numbered ten men in all, well armed and splendidly mounted ; 
and I think I never heard a shout more indicative of reckless joyous- 
ness than ours, as we turned our horses’ heads to the north, and set off 
in a gallop accross the plains, the morning of the 12th of January, 1844. 
—[CoNTINUED ON PAGE 90.} 





Art. VII.—A HEART-SONG. 


N visions of the inner night, 
I see again those eyes so bricht, 
That never knew eclipse ; 
And taste afrain those balmy lips, 
With honey dripping o’er, 
As I have done, sweet maid, before. 
i 


In visions only 'tis, alas! 

I wake to see the shadows pass, 
And learn it but a dream; 

And yet I bless the transient gleam; 
For even so alone, 

"T were bliss to think thee all my own. 
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WHOM SHALL WE HANG2 


Art. VIII.—WHOM SHALL WE HANG? 


N the MoyaMENSsING prison at 
PHILADELPHIA, there lies a poor 
mulatto boy, under sentence of 
death. The time of execution 
has been fixed once before, but a 
respite was granted at the earnest 
solicitation of the spiritual advi- 
sers of the condemned. And what 
> wasthe pleaurged? Simply this: 
1) he was not fit to die. 'Time was 
required for preparation, space to 
A\,) , bring forth works meet for rcpent- 
Bh ance, and so the Executive of the 
h State wascalled upon to lengthen 
mi his period of probation. As soon 
a as he is converted, he will be hung. 
® As soon as that gloomy cell wit- 
‘nesses a Pentecostal outpouring of 
ww the Hoty Guost, the subject of 
fm. the spiritual chrism will be sol- 
; emnly chokedtodeath. Astrange 
procedure, surely! One or two 
thoughts will arise unbidden on 
contemplating it, which it may be well to ponder on, for a moment. 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE has said that “he who shortens a human 
life puts in jeopardy a human soul.” This is true, or else the prevalent 
theology is false. At all events, the great body of our people believe it 
to be true. What follows then? Either that the man is hung uncon- 
verted, and so goes to endless perdition, or there must be time allowed 
for conversion. The latter would appear, from the case just cited, to be 
the established policy. Now what are the evidences of hopeful con- 
version? ‘The most experienced spiritual guager wi!l admit that it is 
difficult to ascertain with accuracy the precise amount of grace in any 
given individual, and consequently to affirm that his salvation is assured. 
Are we to wait until all doubts are dissipated? Then it is in the power 
of the capitally-convicted to abolish the death-punishment altogether, by 
withholding the evidences of conversion until they choose to die. We 
say to every condemned murderer: Live as long you can resist the influ- 
ences of religion, halfa century if you can, but the moment you become 
the subject of divine grace, we will hang you up by theneck! This 
does look to me like holding out a premium for resistance to religious 
appliances ; like offering a reward for quenching the spirit. If there is 
any ability in the culprit to link together his ideas in consecutive order, 
he will at once conclude that if his life depends upon the clergyman 
finishing his work to the general satisfaction, he will try who can hold 
out the longest. 
But, some one will answer, we would only allow a reasonable time. 
If a man is contumacious and obstinate, we will hang him whether pre- 
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WHOM SHALL WE HANG? 


pared or not. Then it is not the establishment of a principle that is 
aimed at, but only the grant of a little more time in this particular case. 
‘Then we will still hang the unconverted! What isthe inference? The 
soul turns with shuddering horror from the contemplation of the alleged 
consequence. ‘The man must die, because his clergyman pronounces 
him unconvertible in “a reasonable time.” If unconverted, his doom 
is eternal woe. Is itso? ‘Then let me have a word with you, my re- 
spected clerical friend. You tell us, from your pulpit, that Gop calls 
the sinner, if at all, in his own good time. You cannot say at what 
period of his life that may occur, for it may be at the last moment of 
his natural term of existence. But you wouldshorten that term. You 
would hang a man at thirty who would otherwise have lived out his 
destined four-score-and-ten years. How do you know what good gift 
of the Sprrit may be in store for him in that long time? How do you 
know that you have not prevented the Sprrit or Grace and sent to the 
recions of the damned a lost soul, who, but for you, would have been a 


justified spirit at the right hand of the Masesry on high? I say you, 


because you and your tribe are the sworn supporters of the gallows, and 
allies of the hangman, as well the assumers of the high responsibility of 
saying when a man is converted or not. There is no escaping this posi- 
tion. Either you do all this, or there is no truth in your fearful doctrine. 
Be careful, sir. Are you prepared to enter into your Maker’s presence to 
give an account of your stewardship, with the blood of souls upon your 
skirts? How will you answer in the day of judgment, if any poor re- 
probate should point you out, and say: “There stands he who, by a 
shameful prostitution of his sacred office, shortened my term of proba- 
tion, and sent me down to the eternal punishment of unrepented crime !” 
Dreadful as such a thought is, it is more than probable upon your own 
showing. Review your position,and see where you stand. Not a mur- 
derer upon the scaffold ever wanted mercy more than you do, for we are 
aN equally concluded in sin. Remember, then, that mercy is promised 
to the merciful, and in the silence of your closets, pray earnestly for a 
softer heart, and a humbler spirit, for no child of Anam ever needed 
them more than you. 

But suppose the allotted time is employed to advantage, what then? 
The sinner repents and believes, and so is pardoned and justified. Ah, 
indeed! he is brought under the influence of the Spirit or TRuTH; is jus- 
tified and sanctified; made a new man in Curist Jesus; regenerated, 
purified, made holy, and called to be a child of Gop, and joint heir with 
Christ. Indeed! And, pray, are the regenerate so plenty, worthy gen- 
tlemen,that we need not care for them? We are told that they are the 
salt of the earth, which, without them, would lose its savour; and can 
the earth afford to hang them up by the neck, like mangy dogs?) The 
creat charge against the mystical BaByton is, that there is found in her 
skirts the blood of saints; and would you have thatstainon yours? It 
would seem so! Here is aman who, according to your own authority, 
has been renewed by Divine Grace; made a dwelling of Gop, and tem- 
ple of the Hoty Guost; and yet you would cut him off without com- 
punction. “ Henceforth,’ says Paut, “let no man trouble, for I have in 
my body the marks of the Lorp Jesus.” You, however, would slay and 


















































































34 SONNET. 





strangle his chosen ones, and destroy the temple of the Spirit in the very 
hour of its erection. I see no escape from this dilemma. Eljther the 
man is not converted, and then you destroy both body and soul; or else 
he is converted, and then you cut off from the earth an inestimable bless- 
ing, which it should cherish as its hope and glory. In either case you 
sin against the Hoty Guost, else your whole creed is a falsehood and 
delusion. 

Whom shall we hang, then? Shall it be the sinner? We fear the 
consequences. Shall it be the saint? Wecannot spare him. Whom, 
then? Not being casuist enough to answer this question, there being, 
according to the popular estimate, no third class, I leave it with the 
professed expounders in these matters, in hope of a reply. The advo- 
cacy of the gallows now rests with them entirely. Fouqurer TIN- 
VILLE obtained, during the French revolution, the unenviable title of 
procureur de guillotine. Our clergy may enjoy the same distinction, 
with the substitution of gallows for the less painful and brutal instru- 
ment used by the French. The scaffold is falling, and it takes all of 
their strength to hold it up. At every blow it receives, they raise a 
shriek of despair, from Dan to Berrsuesa, as loud as that which rung 
through the excited streets of Epnesus :—“ This our craft is in dan- 
ger!” Were the hangmen to raise this cry, it would be all natural 
enough; but why the professed ministers of the Gospel of peace and 
love should utter it, is certainly a mystery. As it is, they are welcome 
to their self-sought office. Surely, no other man wishes to soil his hands 
with it. But, in its performance, let them give us some intelligible state- 
ment of the proper subjects of their tender mercies. Again I ask them: 
Whom shall we hang? believing that much depends upon an explicit 
answer to the question. 











Art. IX.—SONNET. 


MY heart goes beating down the road of life— 
Dust-covered, worn and weary as it goes, 
Engaged in constant war with many foes, 
And toiling on, though bleeding from the strife. 
Yet trust my weary heart, confide and wait 
Until the hour when thou shalt mighty be, 
When those now scorning, bow their heads to thee— 
For thou hast that within will make thee great— 
A love for all created things—a trust 
In future time—a flinging in the dust 
Of all base pride—a patience that will wait 
"Til all shall be achieved :—these, heart so dear, 
These are thy glorious gifts. In this, thy sphere, 
Toil on and wait thy day—toil on and never fear. 
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THE ROPEMAKER. 


Art. X.—THE ROPEMAKER. 


ITH a whirl of the wheel and a twirl of the reel, 
I twine my twist so gaily, 
I twist my rope so sound ; 
And I travel the rope-walk daily, 
From the spot where the wheel goes round. 
I laugh as my finger each fibre obeys,— 
“T laugh and grow fat,” as the old saw says. 
Ha! ha! 


“ 


With a whirl of the wheel and a twirl of the reel, 
I twine my twist so gaily, 
I twist my rope so tight; 
And the uses of rope-twine daily, 
Flash over my mind with delight. 
For I hear the sailor with shriek of despair, 
As the rope’s end is laid on his back so bare. 
Ha! ha! 


“ 


With a whirl of the wheel and a twirl of the reel, 
I twine my twist so gaily, 
I twist my rope so well; 
And the pleasure I feel in it daily, 
No tongue but my own can tell. 
For in fancy I see a man merrily swing 
From my rope on the gallows, that Christian thing. 
Ha! ha! 


“ 


With a whirl of the wheel and a twirl of the reel, 
I twine my twist so gaily, 
I twist my rope with care; 
Blessing captains and hangmen daily, 
And why is a plain affair ; 
For though flogging and hanging are little delight— 
Both call for the rope which I twist so tight. 
Ha! ha! 





A COUPLET. 


HEN Gop created thee, and found thy figure more than human, 
He placed an angel’s essence there, and not the soul of woman. 
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Art. XIL—ARROW-TIP. 

CHAPTER I. 

i A HUNCHBACK AND HIS ERRAND. 
4 L )U DLY rang merry peals of laugh- 
> | ter from a group of children, of al- 

\ Ls most every age and size, as they emerg- 

# ed, one afternoon, through the door of 
the rude lor school- house, in the little 
town of WarrEN, a place situated on 
one of the upper branches of the Mis- 
sisstpPI. Less than three years pre- 
viously, the site on which the dwel- 
lings of the Warrenites now stood, had 
been a tangled forest, roamed by the 
savage in pursuitof game. An adven- 

WTR, ane turous settler prchased a few hundred 
acres there, and with some companions, took up his abode, and gave 
it the name I have mentioned. The place numbered nearly three 
hundred inhabitants. 

Loudly rang the laugh of the liberated children. Master Cares, the 
teacher, stood in the dcor of his school- house, and gazed witha c heerful 
smile upon their noisy merriment. He wasa pale » young man, from the 
East—and, because that his strength did not allow him to e1 ngage in 
the heavy labours of his comrades, (for in the West, all men are com- 
rades) he gladly accepted an offer from the fathers of the village to take 
charge of the education of the small people. 

“ Hurrah !” said one harum-scarum young elf, who was running and 
tearing like a mad tiger, “ Hurrah! the master has given us a holiday, 
next THurspay, because he is going to Perrr Brown’s wedding! 
Hey! Hurrah!” 

“ Brii!” said a larger and more sedate looking youth, addressing 
the elf, “ Biri! be quiet, and do’nt act so foolish. Can’t you see mas- 
ter CaLes is looking at you? 

“ Well,” rejoined the other, “ what if he —2” 

The sentence which the exuberant child was about to utter, was cut 
short suddenly, by a loud shout from seven or eight of his companions. 

“Boppvo! Boppo!” they cried, “Boppo is coming!” And they 
pointed with their mischievous fingers, to a turn in the road, at about 
ten rods distance, where a figure was seen slowly walking, or rather 
hmping, towards them. 

More than half the party started off on a gallop, and in a few moments 
were at the side of him who had attracted their attention. Boppo, as 
the youngsters called him—and that indeed was the name he went by 
all over the settlement—appeared to be a man of about seven-and-twenty 
years of age. He was deformed in body—his back being mounted with 
a mighty hunch, and his long neck bent forward, in a peculiar and dis- 
agreeable manner. In height, he was hardly taller than the smallest 
of the children who clustered tormentingly around him, His face was 
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the index to many bad passions—which were only limited in the degree 
of their evil, because his intellect itself was not very bright, though the 
sedulous care of some one had taught him even more than the ordinary 
branches of education. Among the most powerful of his bad points 
was a malignant peevishness, dwelling on every feature of his counte- 
nance. Perhaps it was this latter trait which caused the wild boys of 
the place, ever to take great comfort in making him the subject of their 
vagaries. ‘The gazer would have been at some doubt whether to class 
this strange and hideous creature with the race of Red Men or White— 
for he was a half-breed, his mother an Indian squaw, and his father some 
unknown member of the race of the settlers. 

“ Why, Boppo,” said the elf, Brit, “ how-d’e-do ?— You lovely crea- 
ture, | hav’nt seen you for a week!” 

And the provoking boy took the hunchback’s hand, and shook it as 
heartily as if they had been old friends forever. Boppo scowled, but it 
was of no avail. He was in the power of the lawless ones, and could 
not escape. 

“ What’s the price of soap, Boppo?” said another urchin, pointing 
to the filthy hands and face of the Indian. And they all laughed 
merrily. 

“ Devils!” at last, exclaimed the passionate half-breed, goaded beyond 
endurance, “ why do you pester me? Go!—go away—or I shall turn 
upon you.” 

“), Boppo! dear Boppo! do not let your sweet temper rise!” said 
little Bix, and he patted the Indian on his head, as a man would do to 
a child. 

Boppo glanced up to him with an expression of hate which might 
have appalled any but a child, heedless as the one on whom he gazed. 
He turned round and round, like a wild beast in the toils ; but wherever 
he cast his look, he saw nothing but villanous little fingers extended, 
and roguish eyes flashing. The poor fellow was indeed sadly beset, and 
was rapidly working himself up to a pitch of rage, which might have 
cost some of the thoughtless crew a broken head. Atthis moment, the 
tall boy who had reproved Bit in front of the school-house, came up, 
and, beholding the plight of the tormented one, offered his gentle inter- 
ference. 

“ Boys! boys!” he cried, “do’nt let us bother this poor friend of ours 
any more. Come, now, are you not willing that he should go ?” 

He paused ; and it was plainly a doubtful case, whether his media- 
tion would be successful. The boys had just come from a three-hours’ 
confinement to their lessons, and they felt disposed for any thing in the 
shape of mirth. So, like a prudent arbiter, Quincy THorNE, the tall 
lad, offered a kind of compromise which should steer between both dif- 
ficulties. 

“ Tl] tell you what!” said he, “ Boppo shall say all about where he 
has been this afternoon, and what after, for I see he is just returned from 
a long tramp—and then we’ll let him go. Hey, boys?” 

“ Agreed!” said the band. 

And the hunchback, glad, no doubt to be let off thus easily, com- 
menced his recital : 
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“ You know,” said he, “of Peter Brown, the blacksmith’s mar- 
riage, which is to take place soon. Well, even this could not be man- 
aged, it seems, without the help of Boppo. A marriage needs a priest 
—and hereabouts one of that kind is not often met with. Now I, who 
so love tosee my neighbors happy,” the hunchback grinned, “ could not 
bear that the pretty sport should all be spoiled for want of a priest. 
And so —” 

“ Rather say,” interrupted the elf, Brix, “ you feared the loss of some 
drinks of rum, and meals of food, you had set your heart upon getting 
at the wedding.” 

Boppo snarled at the saucy boy, and continued : 

“ And so I said to Brown, that my worthy teacher and friend, Fa- 
ther Luke, the Lonesome Man, at Oak Creek, might be brought hither. 
They say he is a priest, one not exactly of the right sort to suit the peo- 
ple here, perhaps—but when the nearest town is distant a three days’ 
journey, we are not apt tostand on trifles. This priest, then—this Cath- 
olic monk, I think, he calls himself—being the only one near at hand, 
and even the place where he lives not known to many of the people, 
Mr. Peter bid me go and seek him out, and deliver to him a message, 
written on paper. More than ten hours have I been wandering up and 
down the banks of the river,'and through the wood, to discover the house 
of the Lonesome Man. 1, Boppo, to whom every tree in the forest, I 
thought, was known—and every dent in the shore—and every swamp 
and thicket—could hardly find that place. Notthat I have ever taken 
pains to search for it before ; for I defy any of you—the cunningest boy 
of all—to hide a dead squirrel within five miles, where I shall not ferret 
it out—so well do I know every spot.” 

The children were evidently becoming interested in the narrative. 
They gazed in the hunchback’s face—and eagerly drank in every word 
that he uttered. 

“ Well,” continued he, “ after a long time, and when I had more than 
once thought of giving upthe search and coming back—which I might 
have done, had I not reflected on the disappointment to Mr. PETER and 
the rest—what should ——” 

“Don’t lie, Boppo,” interrupted the elf, again, “ you ca’nt deny it 
was the fear of the trouncing you might get—and nothing else—that 
made you keep on.” 

The group did not laugh so long at this sally as at the former ones— 
for they were anxious to hear the end of the story. 

“ What should I see, as 1 came out of a thicket, about two hours’ 
walk from here, but the Lonesome Man himself. He was standing on 
the bank, at a high place, and looking down into the stream—quiet as 
one of the trees back of us. I approached, and told him my errand. 

“Though I knew not his residence, we were old acquaintances in 
times by-gone; so I thought it strange that he should start, and tremble 
hike a frightened girl, before I spoke a word. He took my letter—and 
then asked me into his hut ; for it was near at hand. He led the way 
and I followed. A few rods brought us to the side of acrag, all covered 
with bushes and hanging trees—he parted them at a place where not 
one eye out of a thousand would have suspected aught else than the 
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brown ground to lie underneath—and we were in a dark room, whose 
sides were stone and dirt, half hidden by some few domestic utensils. 

“ There stood a table in the middle of the room, covered with books 
and paper. He sat down there, and, taxing a pen, told me he would 
write an answer tothe request I brought. In a few minutes it was 
ready. He put before me some drink and meat, and then, though he 
spoke not, I saw he wished my departure. Carefully noting the place, 
as I emerged, in order that I might tell it again, if occasion required, I 
bent my steps homeward. 

“ And now you have all of my story—and I must go, for it is time 
PreTER Brown received his answer.” 

The children made no opposition to his departure, with the exception 
of little Bint, who gave Boppo an extra pinch, and a stout pull of the 
hair, ere he scampered off to engage in some new mischief. 

The house of Perer Brown was situated at one end of the village, 
near the river, in a pleasant place, where the beams of the sun, of a clear 
day, dazzled the gazer’s eye, as they were reflected from the stream. 
PETER, Contrary to the advice of his neighbours, had, in clearing up his 
land, left a number of the finest trees standing close to his dwelling— 
which divested it of that rather disagreeable aspect of newness which 
a lately settled town almost invariably possesses. The house, too, was 
of better build and material than most of its fellows; it was of logs, to 
be sure, but it had a number of good glass windows, and two tall chim- 
neys, and doors which swung on hinges, and fitted tightly. 

The blacksmith lived in it now alone. A day or two more was to 
see him with a companion, however—and that companion, a wife, the 
daughter of a respectable man, of his own grade in life. 

Some three or four rods distant, on the other side of the road, was the 
shop of the blacksmith, with its smoky fire, and bellows, and the anvil 
which every morning was heard to clink with rapid and ponderous 
blows. Leaning idly on the handle of the bellows, stood the master of 
the establishment himself. He was a stout, well-made, strongly-jointed 
young man, with light hair, and clear grey eyes. Though not what is 
called handsome, he was far from being ill-looking. His lips were beau- 
tifully cut, and his neck might haye been taken by the most fastidious 
sculptor as a model of that part of the human form in some fine work 
of art. 

What were Peter’s thoughts about? Nothing more or less than 
love. He had despatched Boppo many hours previous, and he feared 
the malicious creature had forgotten or disregarded the duty—and would 
not perform his bidding. A dozen times during the half hour, would he 
step to the door of his smithy, and strain his gaze to catch any glimpse 
of the returning hunchback—and in vain. 

When at last he beheld his messenger, and looking into his face, saw 
the expression of one who returns to a master with news he is sure will 
be pleasant—he forgot his various determinations to wring Boppo’s 
neck,and beat him with a bar of iron, and so on—and eagerly demanded 
the result of his mission. 


The hunchback told the story which the reader has already heard— 
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as related to the school-children—and then gave to Peter the note 
which had been sent him from the monk. Impatiently breaking the 
seal, and opening it, the hunchback read as follows 


** In answer to Peter Brown, the Blacksmith. 


‘¢ A wretched man has come to me with a demand that I should perform the cere- 
monials of marriage between yourself and a maiden of yourtown. The messenger 
explains that no holy minister of heaven, of your own faith, is at hand—and entreats 
me, in your name, to refuse him not. 

**T am a Catholic monk—for reasons of piety and choice, holdIng myself much aloof 
from any communion of my kind. But in this matter, though a strict interpretation 
of my priestly allegiance might keep me from granting what you ask—uniting two 
members of a church we condemn, in bonds of. marriage—I have thought fit, taking 
all things into consideration, to do as you desire. 

“6 On the morrow, I shall visit the village, and will hold further conference with 
you on the subject. P 

«© THe Monx.” 


“ A plague on the roundabout way of his saying Yes!” exclaimed 
the blacksmith, with a laugh: “asif it made any difference whether 
our fathers sat in a meeting-house, or heard mass before papal altars—in 
such a case as this!” 

Then briefly informing Boppo that as he had been faithful and suc- 
cessful, he should be rewarded still farther, the happy Prtrer gave him 
a small coin, and prepared to shut up his shop, for the purpose of walk- 
ing over, and telling the news to the family of his intended bride. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE ENTRANCE OF THE MAIN CHARACTER, 


Master Cates, the teacher, as usually happens in schools, had his 
favourites and his more especial likings, among the young flock whose 
education he controlled. Of all the rest, Quincy Tuorne, the tall and 
gentle boy, was the one whom he loved, and whose company he pre- 
ferred. Any other choice would have created some envy and jealousy 
—but all the children themselves were attached to the teacher's favour- 
ite, and gladly yielded to his good fortune without demur. 

It happened on the Tuurspay, when Peter Brown’s wedding took 
place, that Master Caves and Quincy stole away from the revellers in 
the middle of the afternoon, and took a quiet roundabout stroll, bringing 
up, at last, at the dwelling of Quincy's father. The whole family had 
gone to the wedding—as in fact had all the inhabitants of the village, 
old and young, for the generous-hearted blacksmith would have it so— 
and the house was therefore quite deserted. ‘I'he boy and the teacher 
took a seat on the door-step in front, and gazed at the pleasant prospect 
before them. 

A little and verdant grass-patch, only, intervened between them and 
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the river, which the dwelling fronted toward. They amused themselves 
by watching the gambols of the water-fowl, wild, but with their wings 
clipped, and thus domesticated ; and by counting the various objects that 
glided along the current of the stream—logs, and torn-up trees, and now 
and then a fish leaping above the surface. 

“ Master Cares,” said the boy suddenly, “ is not that the figure of an 
Indian, yonder on the hill ?” 

He pointed as he spoke, to a spot forty or fifty rods distant, on the 
same side of the river, where they were seated. 

“Tt is indeed,” answered the teacher, “and he is coming this way. 
Poor fellow! he seems worn and sick.” 

As the figure advanced, they had full leisure to survey him. He was 
one of the finest specimens of the Red People—or rather had the evi- 
dence of having once been so—for his gait was now slow and uneven, 
his eyes dim, and without brightness or glitter—and his cheeks sunken. 

“It is Arrow-Trp!” said Master Cates and the boy, simultaneously, 
as they had a review of the savage; “it is our old friend, ARrow- 
Trp hoa 

Quincy rose from his seat, and stepped toward the new-comer with 
words of welcome. He led him to the door, and into the house, and 
bade him rest himself. The Indian took these little kindnesses with the 
apathetic method of his race. It was plain, however, that they could 
not but be acceptable to him—for he gasped with pain and exhaustion. 

“We havenot seen you here in WarREN for many weeks,” said Cass, 
after a pause, “ and you are ill, it seems.’” 

“T am,” replied the savage: “a dull heat—like the air of your 
iron-warmed rooms in the settlement—fills me from head to foot. 
Strength has gone—and Arrow-Tip might be beaten by a young 
boy.” 

“ How long has this been?” inquired Cares. 

“Tt first came,” was the answer, “ when the buds started on the trees. 
Now the forest is all green and dark with leaves.” 

“ You have a fever,” said Master Cares, “which I dare say some 
trifling medicines from our common physic-chest, in the land-agent’s 
room, would cure at once.” 

Arrow-Trp made no answer. 

“Surely,” said young Tuorneg, looking at the worn moccasins upon 
the feet of his guest, “surely you have not made this journey from your 
dwelling alone? Where was your brother, who ever came with you 
on your former visits ?” 

The dull eyes of the Indian glanced devoutly upward : 

“ He who is your Great Sprrit and ours,” said he, “lives in the still 
forest, and was with the sick chief. My people knew not of my com- 
ing—none but my brother’s wife, to whom I confided my purpose, lest 
they might think evil had befallen me. I had heard that the white man 
knew a hundred remedies for ills, of which we were ignorant—ignorant 
both of ills and remedies. The love of life was strong in my soul. I 
could not bear to pine away, as a tree whose trunk has been girdled by 
the hatchet. I felt my arm, and said to myself, perhaps in the village 
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of the pale-faces, there may be something that will bring back its thick- 
ness and its nerve. In the night, when all were sleeping, | came out 
from our lodge, and bent my steps toward your town. ‘The sun is now 
on his third journey over our heads, since I started.” 

Both Quincy and the teacher felt their sympathies strongly enlisted 
for the unfortunate savage. The boy assured him that he might no 
doubt be welcome to stop with them, as at home, for a season, during 
which all should be done for his recovery. And Master Caves averred 
that Ezexret Barrett, the store-keeper of Warren, had in his youth 
spent half of an apprenticeship with a New-England apothecary—and 
would probably be able to tell all about what was Arrow-'l're’s ailing, 
and what would effect his recovery. 

Toward night-fall, when Mr. THorne and the members of his family 
returned from the wedding, it was readily arranged that Arrow-Tip 
should remain with them, as Quincy had suggested. 

‘“‘ Shame were it to me and my wife,” said ‘l'Horng, “ did we let one 
who has saved a life very dear to us, ask shelter here, and be refused.” 

And he looked at his son Quincy, while he spoke. Master Cates 
saw that something, which he knew not, had taken place in former 
years—and now served as a memento of good-will between the settler 
and the chief. He made inquiry, by a glance toward THorne. 

“ Yes,” said the latter, “ we have indeed reason to be grateful to this 
sick man—for not many years ago he saved QuiNcy’s life.” 

And he told the teacher how it had happened. It was long before 
they came to live in Warren. The child, then quite small, was swept 
away by a freshet in a river, and Arrow-Trp had dashed into the foam- 
ing waters, and brought him safe back again. As may readily be sup- 
posed, THorne and his family were unbounded in their expressions of 
gratitude—and through all the future years of their existence, never lost 
an opportunity of showing that gratitude. 

Arrow-T1p—as he was called in the figurative style of his people— 
though possessing now but little of the power of a chief, was descended 
from the sachems of his tribe. He anda younger brother, named from 
his swiftness, the Deer, frequently had intercourse with the white set- 
tlers of that region in the way of trade. They brought the furs and 
skins collected by their people, and exchanged them for powder, blan- 
kets, hardware, and other things which habit had made necessary to 
them. 

The Deer generally accompanied his brother on these excursions, 
The two loved each other—for they were the remnants of their family, 
and had none else to distract their affection. Boppo, the hunchback, 
had a claim also to be considered as indirectly of the same tribe with 
Arrow-Tip and the Deer. But no one knew exactly his relationship ; 
and few thought it worth investigation. 
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CHAPTER III. 


CRIME, AND ITS DETECTION. 


A wEEK must pass away since the events of the last chapter. In 
the course of that time, another personage had arrived upon the stage 
where our little drama is being enacted, the village of Warren. This 
personage was Arrow-T1P’s brother, the Deer. Informed by his 
wife of the course intended to be taken by the sick chief, a few days 
after the departure of the latter, and thinking of a thousand mishaps 
that might possibly befall him on the road, the Deer filled a pouch 
with food, strapped his bow and quiver on his back, and commenced 
a rapid progress toward the settlement. 

He arrived in time to witness the favourable change iti ARRow-T1P’s 
illness, which was but the precursor of still more improvement. It 
needed, indeed, but that he should continue a few days longer in the 
hospitable house of T’HoRNeE, and under the medical auspices of Master 
Ca.es, and the storekeeper, BarreTT, to have his health and strength 
wholly restored. 

One morning, when Mr. THorne came in to partake with his family 
of their early meal, he looked disturbed and somewhat agitated. To 
the inquiries of his wife, he for a time returned no answer. 

“ But I don’t know,” said he, at length, “ why I may not as well in- 
form you of the cause of what moves me. For two or three mornings 
past, on going asl usually do at daylight to take care of my cattle, and 
feed them, I have missed something from the store-house where I keep 
my grain and farming utensils. Occasionally I find merely that matter 
not very valuable is taken away; but, then, again, an article of great 
use to me is stolen. I certainly have no idea who is the thief; but it 
becomes us all to be on the look-out, and see if we cannot discover 
him.” 

It was a painful thing for Arrow-T1p, who sat in the chimney- 
corner, while Mr. THorNeE was speaking, that the eyes of nearly every 
one in the room, with the exception of Tuorneg, himself, and his eldest 
son, were turned upon Aim. He was too proud to answer any suspi- 
cions; and he moved not or spoke under their gaze. 

‘This morning,” continued Mr. Tuorne, “a large piece of bear-meat, 
which I purchased yesterday of a man sent here by Boppo, and which 
I intended for our dinner to-day, is taken off—where and by whon, it is 
impossible to say.” 

Again were the eyes of the group directed toward Arrow-T'Pp. 
The savage was deeply pained, but, as before, he evinced it by no sign. 
In truth, the suspicion, if any such were harboured, was unjust, and in 
no small degree unreasonable, from the nature of the articles purloined. 
This could have been of no value to the Indian, unless he sold them, 
and that were a difficult undertaking, without risk of discovery. Ar- 
row-T ip rose and left the room, uttering not a word. 

For the first time, Mr. THorne reflected on the grief he must have 
inflicted by his remarks. With true, good taste, however, he forebore 
to make the matter worse by attempting an apology. He bade his 
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children abstain in future from any allusion to the subject, and particu- 
larly any sign that they looked upon Arrow-T'1p himself as an object 
of doubt. 

In the course of the afternoon, Peter Brown, the lately married 
blacksmith, came over to TuorNe’s, to speak of a contemplated hunt- 
ing party the next day, in the forest. 

“ J am told,” said Peter, ‘that there is a fine herd of deer which some 
of our folks have several times seen in the neighborhood of Oak CREEK. 
What say you? If the day be fair, will you join us?” 

“ Certainly,’ was TuHorne’s answer; “and our friend, ARRow-TIp 
here, shall make another of the party, if he will.” 

“The chief,” rejoined the one last spoken to, “ will be glad to go.” 

Quincy stood near while this conversation was taking place. 

“ Father,” he said, “do you not remember your promise that I might 
hunt with the next party ?” 

THorne smiled upon his eager boy, and assented. So it was ar- 
ranged that soon after sunrise they should all start together—a number 
of the men from neighbouring houses having also agreed to join them. 

As Arrow-Tip retired that evening to a kind of out-house, where 
he slept, (THorne would have had him, on his first arrival, repose in the 
main dwelling, but the savage pertinaciously refused) Quincy tapped 
him on the arm, and bade him, with a smile, be up in time. 

“ And lest | should oversleep myself,’ said the boy, “come to my 
window, which opens toward the river,and knock upon it to wake me.” 

It were hardly amiss to guess that the dreams of the young hunter 
that night were interwoven with huge buffaloes, and springing deer, 
and mighty bears, in most admired confusion. 

Arrow-Tip rose some time before day-light. He pushed open, a 
small, swinging door, and stood a few minutes gazing over the river, in 
the direction of his distant tribe. His thoughts were with them—with 
his brother, whom he expected to visit him that day, (the Deer had 
his abode at a dismantled hut in the neighbourhood of the village)— 
and with his far-off friends. 

Of a sudden while his gaze was thus fixed, he saw a figure stealthily 
stepping, or rather crawling, through the farm-yard, toward the build- 
ing used by Tuorne for a granary. His sight convinced him that it 
was none of his host’s family; the figure was smaller than Quincy or 
his father, and much stouter than any of the younger children. The 
savage immediately remembered what had been said respecting the 
thefts, the preceding day ; and he felt sure that he should now be able 
to clear up the mystery, and also remove any doubts that might have 
been held, respecting his own integrity. The Indian silently drew back 
into the shadow and watched the figure. 

Like a thief, indeed, did it move, and directly toward the door of the 
granary—which it opened and passed. ARrrow-T'p cautiously emérged 
from where he had been standing, and favoured by the shadow of a huge 
tree, he stood near the door which the figure had entered, and waited 
his coming forth. He had not to wait long. With the same halting 
and stealthy gait, the thief appeared directly, staggering under a bag, 
borne upon his shoulder, and evidently containing grain. 
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When he had got a couple of rods forward, ARRow-TiP sprang upon 
him, as a cat would spring on a mouse. 

“ Now!” said he, “ who comes forth like an owl in the night, to take 
his brother’s goods ?—I have him!” 

A dismal how] sounded out from the startled thief, and he struggled 
to get free—but his struggles were useless. ARrrow-T'rp held him with 
a grasp of iron, and dragged him to the dwelling of the family, where 
he knocked loudly. 

Not many moments elapsed before THorne and his people, disturbed 
by the racket, came rushing together into the porch in front. ARRow- 
‘Trp, in brief terms, explained the matter to them, and shoved his pris- 
oner toward them. 

“ As [hope I may shoot a deer to-day!” said Quincy, with a loud 
burst of laughter, “it is no other than Boppo !” 

The boy spoke truth, indeed. The mischievous and now detected 
hunchback stood before them. He hung his head in stupid obstinacy, 
and spoke not a word in excuse for his crime. 

“ Tt is very wicked,” said Arrow-T'p- as he stood with folded arms, 
and a flush of shame passed over his face, “and it sickens the chief’s 
soul, that one who owns blood of an honest tribe, should be caught 
thus !” 

Boppo looked up, and scowled on the Indian with a furious expres- 
sion of deviltry and hate, that plainly said he would lose no convenient 
opportunity of revenge, if such occurred. 

Come! come! said Mr. THorne. “Though I did not expect such 
conduct, even from Boppo, I am willing to let it pass. We all know 
the infirmity of the poor fellow—and I dare say this will be a salutary 
lesson to him. Come! we forget that to-day we hunt the deer. And 
our breakfast is to be prepared, and a dozen matters attended to yet, 
which we had best set about immediately !” 

As the hunchback turned from the spot, to walk away, he cast an- 
other glance at Arrow-Trp. It was full of malice and hate. But the 
chief did not deign to heed it by the slightest notice. He calmly set 
himself about the necessary business of the hour. 





CHAPTER IV. 


A STORY, AN ALARM, AND A DISAGREEABLE CONCLUSION. 


Wuo could be more happy than Peter Brown’s bride? She wag 
a young and handsome woman, possessed of much good sense, and a 
strong faculty of making people become attached to her. On no occa- 
sion was this latter trait illustrated more pleasantly than in the inter- 
course and friendliness between her husband and herself, on the one 
part, and him who has been spoken of in a preceding page as the Lone- 
some Man, on the other. Ever.since the hour when the monk, or Fa- 
ther Luke, as he was also sometimes called, united them in marriage, 
he had apparently found a new impulse to be sociable, by visiting the 
house of the blacksmith. 
3* 
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There was considerable of mystery about the character of the holy 
man. No one knew his life. Sometimes he would be absent for 
months, and then would suddenly appear in his rude dwelling once 
more, as if returned from a distant journey. It was generally supposed 
that in these intervals he went away to the convents of his brethren in 
Canada. No one sought to pry into his designs or wishes. Yet he 
was by no means of an austere disposition, and might probably have an- 
swered their questions, had they seen fit to proffer any. But in the 
west, where every one is in some degree or other an adventurer, few 
wish to investigate the former history of their neighbours. Inquisitive- 
ness does not prevail there, as in some other sections of our republic. 

Much more frequently than before, as has been intimated, the monk 
now sought communion with the villagers, and most of all the Browns. 
On the day of the hunting-party, he came there, and though PETER 
himself was absent, he was invited by the young wife to rest himself, 
and remain and chat with her. So kindly were her requests proposed, 
and so yearning, if the truth be told, were the Lonesome Man’s wishes 
for some kind of companionship, that he made little demur to accepting 
the invitation. ‘The hours passed on quite pleasantly—each mutually 
entertained with the presence and cheerfulness of the other. 

“ Father Luxe,” said the hostess, after a long pause in their conver- 
sation, “ I know you will not be offended, if I tell you 1 have wondered 
how you can be coinfortable in that cold cave of yours, where they say 
you reside.” 

The monk smiled, quietly. 

“T have long learned,” said he, “ to be content with coarse fare and 
coarse accommodation. It is part of the duty of such as I.” 

“ And were you always content ?” 

* Not always,” was the subdued answer. 

The monk saw that his companion would probably have spoken fur- 
ther, had she not feared intruding on his wish for concealment. 

“ Daughter,” said he, “ perhaps I have been looked upon, by the good 
people hereabout, too much as a being of mystery. I have little that 
I wish to conceal. I will, if you have patience to bear it, tell you my 
story. Some few items, your own good sense will inform you, it were 
well to pass no further.”’ 

The young woman was certainly not so far superior to the foibles of 
her sex, as to turn away from any thing in shape of a secret. She 
made a gesture of assent, and the monk began: 


“T was born in a country town in IRELAND. My parents were in the 
humbler walks of life, and of all their children I alone received what 
might be called a respectable education. Even in my early boyhood, 
I was destined for the church. 

“ When I was about eighteen years old, my mother died—a sad loss 
tousall. A year passed away, before the end of which, my father, find- 
ing the cares and troubles of his family to press heavily upon him, took 
unto himself another wife. 

“ I had a sister—a lovely girl, some two years younger than myself. 
My sister possessed in her character some of the most excellent, as well 
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as some of the weakest propensities of her sex. She was capricious 
aud headstrong—but tender, and very affectionate. Her beauty gained 
her many suitors—whom her whim induced her to discard, as they 
were generally of our own lowly condition. 

“One summer, there came to reside, for a few days, in our village, a 
citizen, named ARNOLD. It was a dark hour for poor Mary, when he 
made his entrance there. He was handsome, fascinating, and a con- 
firmed rake. 

“ They met—this man and my sister. ARNOLD saw what a prize the 
place had hitherto unconsciously contained, and determined to win it. 
Ah, if she would but have taken warning—for she was warned! 

“ To make the tale short, Mary, refusing to hear the advice of her 
well-wishers, received ArNoLp to her love. He protracted his visit 
to many weeks. Before he returned to the city, he added another to 
his triumphs. My sister fell! O, when will the false tone which per- 
vades society, make it needful to hold beyond the pale of its promis- 
cuous communion, the man who acts as ARNoxD acted ? 

“But what am I saying? From whomcould such sentiments come 
with a more ill grace than me—me, who have been guilty of a similar, 
and even worse, course of conduct! 

“ A few months passed on, and my sister’s frailty could no longer be 
concealed. Our step-mother was a severe woman. Her cold and 
haughty looks, and her sharp taunts, drove poor Mary almost insane. 
My father, too, when he knew his daughter’s disgrace, half expressed 
a determination to cast her off forever. Had our own mother been alive, 
the case would no doubt have resulted differently. She might have 
stormed for a time—but at least the fatal termination which, as things 
were, Came to pass, would have been prevented ! 

“One day my sister was missing. She had decamped in the night, 
and no doubt was wandering about homeless and shelterless. We 
caused search to be made, which, at the end of a couple of days, ended 
in the discovery of the lost one. She was completely deranged—and, 
when found, was seated upon a bank in a wide forest. She died within 
a week from that time. 

“ Death, they say, blots out all misdoings. We were all grieved and 
agonied at the fate of our hapless Mary—but, none with that passion 
which filled my own bosom. I pondered, night and day, upon the 
wickedness of her seducer, ARNoLp. A hundred schemes for revenge 
were fixed upon in my mind, and then abandoned. 

“ Happening to go, about this period, upon business in a neighbouring 
city, | was accidentally called upon, at my lodgings, by an itinerant 
teacher of sword-fencing. Suddenly,a new method of vengeance struck 
me. Upon the instant, I engaged the man to give me lessons. I applied 
myself diligently to my new study, and within a short time had the sa- 
tisfaction of hearing my teacher pronounce me one of the most profi- 
cient pupils he ever had. I challenged ARNoxpD to combat. He ac- 
cepted my challenge. 

“Perhaps you may wonder that in view of the profession I intended 
to follow, { should have thought fit to act thus. I was blinded by my 
hate for my sister’s betrayer. I was engrossed by no other thought 

than that of revenge! 
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* ARNOLD met me, as I demanded. Whether it was that a just cause 
nerved my arm, or that his was powerless with conscious guilt, | know 
not—but he fell. When I left the place of the fight, he lay there a stiff 
and senseless corpse ! 

“ My antagonist had relatives and friends of rank; and it was plainly 
dangerous for me to remain in IrELanp. I gathered together what 
funds I could raise on so sudden an emergency, and fled. I directed 
my course to this general country of refuge for the oppressed and the 
unfortunate, AMERICA. 

* Good daughter, l am now coming to a part of my fortunes which 
I must fain hurry over with a rapid and casual narration: 

“ My desire for adventure led me West—even to this region, which, 
at the time I speak of, nearly thirty years since, was far more wild and 
uncultivated than at present. A party of hunters and traders with 
whom I travelled, encamped on this very spot during one entire winter. 
We were in the neighbourhood of a tribe of Indians whom they wished 
an opportunity of extended intercourse with, in the way of traffic. 

“ There was a young maiden of the tribe of Bah! why does 
the tell-tale colour rush up into my face, and mantle it with the hue of 
shame ! 

“ An Indian girl, who visited our camp now and then, saw something 
in the young Irishman that woke in her breast the flame which burns as 
brightly in the roidst of the great new world forests, as in the populous 
places of the olden hemisphere. She loved me—and I—I had nought 
to interrupt the tedium of our long stay. We were both with the hot 
bieod of young veins, At the coming of the spring, I lefi the place. 

“ Some four or five seasons afterward, | came hither again. They 
showed the child of the Indian girl—my son !—I almost shrieked with 
horror at the monstrous abortion! The mother herself had died in 
giving it birth. No wonder. Never had my eyes been blasted by the 
spectacle of .so much ugliness as that hunchback boy! 

“ Daughter, that child even now moves among you, an object of pity 
and disgust. Can you wonder at my feelings when | tell you that it is 
no other than the half-idiot, half-devil, Boppo? 

“My wild and wayward course of life, for the next few years, I shall 
not pause to dwell upon. 

“In the course of time, a poignant sense of my ill-deeds, and a sick- 
ened feeling of the vanity of all human enjoyiments, led me to take the 
vows of the order I now form an humble member of. 

“One of the rules of our rigorous piety is, that a full and open con- 
fession of any sins that lie upon the breast, shall be given ere a man 
can become one of our community. By the advice of my superior, and 
prompted too by my own conscience, | have been aware that the least 
return JI can make the wretched Boppo, for having been the author of 
his existence, is, to do my best toward opening his mind to the blessing 
of the True Faith, 

“For this purpose I come every few months hither. I have laboured 
diligently to educate and imbue with devout feelings the unfortunate 
young man—but his besotted nature and wilful peevishness lead me to 
believe that my labours will too probably be in vain. 

“ Your look seems to ask me why I do not take him to a more con- 
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genial region for giving him the benefits of religion. Of what use 
would it be? Now, no one knows the degree of relationship that 
exists between us, except yourself, and my holy intimates. Boppo, 
himself, is, of course, totally ignorant of it. 

“Leaving the matter in the hands of Provipence, and painfully 
conscious that naught which I could do, would benefit the condition of 
the poor creature—I have made up my mind that when I leave this 
place, as I shall shortly do, to return to my convent and my brethren, 
it will be to spend the rest of my days there, and to see this spot and 
my miserable offspring no more.” 


Toward the latter part of Father Luxe’s narration, he had been some- 
what interrupted by sundry distant shouts, and sounds of tumult. Mrs. 
Brown, deeply interested in his story, had paid but little attention to 
them—but now the clang came nearer and nearer, and loud and agitated 
voices sounded out in the road ntar the door. 

A moment longer, and the door opened quickly, and a man, the elder 
brother of the young wife, rushed toward her with his face very pale, 
and every sign of horror and agitation. 

“Q, sister!” he cried, “ Peter Brown is murdered, in the forest, by 
the Indian, ARRow-Tip !” 

The startled woman looked a moment in his face, as if to assure her- 
self that she heard aright. She saw crowding in at the door, and out 
upon the road, the forms of many of the neighbours. Then all swam 
before her eyes, and she fainted in her brother’s arms. 





CHAPTER V. 


WRONG DONE—BUT NOT SO BAD AS MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


Just out from the village, when the hunting party started that morn- 
ing. they had been joined by Arrow-Tip’s brother, the Deer. He, ac- 
companied by a favourite dog, was watching the evolutions of a large 
bird that lazily skimmed near the surface of a cascade near by—a charm- 
ing spot, that, were it in the neighbourhood of our eastern cities, would 
be visited by thousands for its beauty. 

“Call the dog from me, brother,’ said the Degr, “he frightens the 
bird.” 

Arrow-Tip didas he was desired. The party had passed on, bidding 
the two Indians to follow. And the chief sat himself down a moment, 
at the foot of a large tree, and waited till the successful aim of the Deer 
should bring the bird to the ground. One hand grasped his hunting- 
bow, and with the other he caressed the dog. 

The plot of the narrative makes it preferable not to detail minutely 
here all the events that took place during the lay. One of those events 
—a startling and bloody one—has already bee: intimated to the reader, 
at the conclusion of the last chapter. 

Soon after ARRow-T1p and the Deer came up with the rest of the 
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party, whom they found proceeding onward with light and buoyant 
step—they all arrived at the destined point of their enterprise. It is 
usual in such cases for a band to be sub-divided into smaller groups, 
each having its section, or look-out spot. The animals to be hunted 
are thus encompassed and met at every turn, and seldom fail of becom- 
ing, sooner or later, a prey to the sportsmen. 

“ T think,” said Mr. THorne, “ it will he best for Quincy to come 
with my party. Arrow-Tip, suppose you and Peter Brown take 
the Bend at Oak C REEK K for your station ?” 

“ That will suit me,” answered the blacksmith. 

Arrow-T tp also expressed his consent to the arrangement. 

Four or five other groups, of two or three in each, were despatched 
to their various posts—and the business of the day soon commenced in 
good earnest. 

It was fine sport—and the young villagers of Warrev, in this case, 
found their labours attended with that alternate good and ill-fortune 
which makes such amusement more agreeable even than a continued 
current of success. 

A hunt in the western forests!’ To those who have tasted of the fun, 
and know its pleasures, we need say but little! With the great woods 
all about, and no sign of man’s neighborhood except the cheerful voices 
of your companions; with the wide, solemnly wide, stretching of un- 
peopled territory to a distance which it would take the journey of months 
to compass ; with the blue sky overhead, clear, and not murky from the 
smoke of a million chimneys; with that strange, and exhilirating, and 
pervading sense of freedom, which strikes into all your sense and body, 
as it were, from the illimitable, and untrammelled, and boundless nature 
of every thing about you—is it not a night manly and glorious sport! 
There are no appearances of the artificial about such a hunt—no park 
walls and no cultivated and regularly-laid-out grounds to be crossed. 
It is all nature—all wild, beautiful, and inspiriting business, which no 
systematic chasing of a poor deer, within fences, and by trained packs, 
can equal! One week of such fine and wholesome recreation would do 
more good to our enervated city gentry, than a hundred gymnasiums, or 
all the medicines of the drug- shop! ! 

During the morning, and the earlier half of the afternoon, the various 
groups of the party saw each other at intervals ; and those who had 
been most successful threw out merry gibes against their less fortunate 
companions. 

The day advanced, and the sun wanted but a couple of hours to his 
setting. Mr. THorNe, and one or two others, who, being the elder and 
more experienced, had, by general consent, been called upon to act as 
leaders of the party, began to think of collecting their scattered forces 
and returning homeward. 

It was at this period that the following incident happened—casting 
a gloom over the occasion, and throwing “the whole of the village, when 
it became known, in a paroxysm of agitation and horror. 

Two of the hunters, young men who had come out with the rest of 
the party, had to pass, on their return to the general rendezvous, near 
the station assigned to Perer Brown and the Indian. The young 
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men made themselves a rude raft, and were floating down the river to- 
ward their destination—for this was an easier and more agreeable meth- 
od of travelling than breaking their way through the thickets of the 
forest. As they came off against the mouth of Oax Creek they heard 
sounds of human voices in the wood, in loud and angry talk. They 
paused and listened. They soon distinguished the voices to be those of 
the blacksmith and Arrow-TIp. 

From where they were situated, the hunters could not distinctly see 
the quarrellers—but the latter were within a few rods, and their voices, 
and much of what they said, might be easily heard. Brown was 
plainly wrought up to a high pitch of passion, and swore most terribly. 
Not many moments elapsed before the two men upon the raft were con- 
vinced that the dispute had resulted in a scuffle. Fearful that some 
more than ordinary harm might be the consequence, they seized their 
poles, and rapidly pushed the raft to the shore. Upon landing there, to 
penetrate the wood, and reach the place of the combatants, took them 
but a few moments. 

They started in alarm as they came in close view of the spot. No 
scuffling or angry words were there now. Brown, the blacksmith, lay 
upon the ground with a heavy gash on the side of his head—and Ar- 
Kow-I rp stood leaning calmly and sullenly against a tree. 

“Good God!” exclaimed one of the intruders, “he has mwerdened 
him !” 

They stepped quickly to Brown’s prostrate form, and raised him up 
in a sitting posture—but it was too late. All sense was gone,and they 
saw that what they could do to restore him, would be of little avail. 

Horror-struck at the terrible nature of the whole affair—the impulse 
of both the men was first to fly the place and bring some of their com- 
panions. Then a very natural sentiment of indignation arose in their 
bosoms toward the murderer, who stood there with so much apathy. 
They feared that if they left the spot, he would escape. 

“ Chief!” said he who had first spoken, “ you have done a damned 
action—and must go with us to answer for it!” 

Arrow-Tip made no sign of repugnance. Had he done so, indeed, 
the result might have been somewhat unfavourable to the others. He 
was a strong and agile man, and held in his grasp the gun which they 
recognized as belonging to Brown. Once only,as a remark was pass- 
ed between them, about the propriety of binding his arms, the savage 
looked toward their faces with a glance which caused them to desist 
from their intention. 

Arrow-Tip then, as they signed him to follow, walked after them. 
He spoke not a word, and offered nothing in the shape of remonstrance, 
excuse, or justification. 

Ere they left the ground, one of the hunters took a blanket, which he 
happened to have with him, and threw it over the senseless body. It 
was to be there but a few minutes—when they would return, and bear it 
to the village, in company with the criminal, whom they desired first 
to place in security. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ONE PERSON’S WICKED HOPES BLASTED, AND ANOTHER'S FERVENT 
DESIRE GRATIFIED. 


Return we to the scene of the conflict,and to the senseless body. The 
hunters were mistaken in supposing itdead. Though severely injured, 
Brown was not deprived of life—the blow had stunned him, and the 
loss of blood made him faint. 

Some fifteen minutes elapsed, and the flickering consciousness of ex- 
istence came back to the wounded man. It came, at first painful and 
dream-like—then fuller and with more distinctness. When he awoke 
to a knowledge of his situation, and realized why it was that he lay 
there with a bloody gash upon his temple, and his hair clotted, and his 
limbs quite nerveless—he remembered the altercation, and the blows 
passed between himself and the Indian. Cooler in temper now, he thought 
of twenty little things wherein he had been in the wrong, and he deter- 
mined to make up the quarrel, the first time he and the chief met. He 
shut his eyes a moment, conscious of a drowsy and disagreeable sen- 
sation. 

What impish creature was that who met Brown’s gaze as he looked 
again? ‘The leaves and the twigs crackled, and a form which mocked 
the outlines of humanity bent over him. It was Boppvo. 

“Hah!” said the half-breed, an expression of dissatisfaction settling 
upon his face; “is he alive? I thought the blow had killed him out- 
right !” 

And a second time, and more plainly, his disappointment was evinced 
upon his features. 

“ How came you here?” said Brown, in a weak voice. 

“ T saw it all,’ answered the hunchback, chuckling. “ O, I saw it 
all. [ have followed him—curse him forever! since the morning ; and 
I thought he had killed you. Don’t you call that murder ?” 

The wounded man made a sign of assent. 

“ And then he would have been hung! O, that it might ‘a 

Boppo paused, for he saw he was going too far. He had a species 
of cunning, notwithstanding his natural dulness—and that taught him, 
on the present occasion, to repress the remark he was going to make— 
nothing more or less than sorrow because the savage had not indeed 
made himself amenable to the severest punishment of the law. 

“Tam as weak as a baby,” said Peter. “ O, what would I give for 
a drink of cool water, and a quiet rest of an hour or two!” 

And a spasm of agony passed over the countenance of the speaker. 
He was evidently under much suffering. 

“There is a place,” rejoined Boppo, “é nearer at hand, perhaps, then 
you imagine, where you might get what you wish.” 

The blacksmith looked up with a mute glance of inquiry in the other’s 
face. 

“ Yonder,” “continued Boppo, “ where you see the crooked oak, is 
the cave of Father Luxe. I have been there, and know the spot.”? 

“ Help me thither,” said Browny “ and when I am taken home, I 
will remember your kindness.” 
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He slightly raised his body, and waited for the hunchback’s further 
assistance. 

“ See!” said that malicious personage, grinning, “ how important is 
your Boppo, in cases of extremity! All along, no people care for him, 
except to mock him, until they are harmed, and then they ask his aid.” 

Brown, had he possessed his strength, would have found a summary 
way of replying tothe provoking speech; but he was now fain to submit, 
and silently wait his pleasure. 

The hunchback bent at the side of the blacksmith, and assisted him 
to rise. It was hardly until that moment that Brown felt how much 
injured he had really been. He could hardly hold himself up—and he 
shivered with a chill, and felt deadly sick. 

So with slow and unsteady pace, leaning upon Boppo, and often 
stopping to rest against the trunk of a friendly tree, he traversed the 
few rods, which intervened between the place of the quarrel and the 
rude dwelling of the Lonesome Man. 

Boppo parted the shrubs around its entrance, and showed his com- 
panion the method of the safest ingress—for, either by accident or from 
its occupant’s labour, there were certain thorny plants, and various 
twistings, and dark turns, which required some heed to tread un- 
injured. 

When they came into the room of the monk, they found it unten- 
anted, and without life or noise. They saw from the appearance of 
things that its dweller had probably left it that morning, and no doubt 
he would be back ere long. 

“ Take that vessel,” said Peter, faintly, pointing to a large tin cup 
which hung on the wall, “ and bring me some water, from the nearest 
spring. lam dizzy and thirsty.” 

Boppo did as he was desired; and the sick man threw himself on 
a heap of skins that lay in one corner. He felt strangely, and misera- 
bly. Perhaps, even now, the death Arrow-T1P had failed of inflicting, 
might not be far distant. He would have given half his little estate, 
had he been at home, and with his wife to soothe his sickness. 

The indolent half-breed, loitering on his way to the spring, notwith- 
standing the emergency of the time, heard a step along the path near 
by, and, turning, saw Father Luxe wending his way with hasty strides, 
and agitated features. 

“Know you aught of this terrible business, my son?” said he, ad- 
dressing Boppo, with a title which the poor wretch little knew his right 
to, in a worldly sense, as well as from the usage of thechurch. “ They 
tell me in the village that Peter Brown is murdered by Arrow- 


Tip!” 


“ What they say in the village is often false as true,” replied Boppo, 
with a sneer. 


The monk saw that the hunchback could relate more of the business 


—and a hope sprung in his mind that he should perhaps hear a refuta- 
tion of the fearful rumour. 


“ Good son,’’ said he, “do not tamper with me. Describe what you 
may of the matter, at once.” 


“ Well, then,” continued the other,’ “ the plain truth is, that the Indian 
VOL. I.—NO. I. 4 
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would have killed Peter, and did so try. But Peter, having a very 
thick skull, his life was saved. I saw it all myself. ‘They came and 
took Arrow-Tip away ; and probably have him in the village, at this 
moment, where ” 

“| know that,” interrupted the holy father, impatiently; “ I am just 
from WarREN myself, and know all about that. Tell me where is 
Brown now 2?” 

“Seeing the poor fellow in such distress,” Boppo went on, “ though 
to tell the fact, he did not know it himself for quite a long while—l, 
with my usual good kindness, walked round him and round him, and 
prayed for his recovery.” 

The hunchback leered. 

“ Blaspheme not!” said the monk, sharply. “ Hasten with your 
narration, and use no more such wicked ridicule !” 

“ Shortly he came to himself, and I have taken the liberty of showing 
him the way to your luxurious dwelling, where he is at this moment 
reposing. Being dry, he wished a cup of water, which I am now to 
bring.” 

“ God in heaven be blessed !”? was the fervent ejaculation of the 
monk, as he heard Boppo’s recital. “ The curse of the Avenger of 
Blood will not fall on the chief’s head—and the misery and crime be 
saved |!” 

Then bidding Boppo make speed, he turned toward the cave with a 
lighter heart. 





CHAPTER VII. 


THE TRUTH, KNOWN TO ONE WHO MIGHT HAVE MADE MANY HAPPY BY 
TELLING IT, KEPT BACK FOR REVENGE, 


Peter Brown was indeed much injured. When the monk looked 
upon him he saw that it would be dangerous to have him carried the 
distance between the cave and the village. Father Luke, as is fre- 
quently the case with those of his profession, had considerable knowl- 
edge of surgery and medicine—and he determined to tax that knowl- 
edge to its utmost for the benefit of his guest. 

He prepared a sinple plaster, and washing the wound, bound it round 
the blacksmith’s head. Some cooling drinks were then given him, and 
he felt less faint. 

“Tell me,” said he to the monk, “ what was done in the village, 
where you say you heard of this silly matter.” 

Father Luxe thought the talk might wile away his patient’s thoughts 
from his suffering, and he readily acceded to his requst. 

“ You may imagine,” said he, “with what horror we first heard the 
story of your death,andinsuchamanner. Your poor wife, with whom 
I had been for a couple of hours, was like one distracted—and wished 
at once to start forth for the scene of the calamity. We of course pre- 
vented her, for that would have done no good, even had the case been 
as bad as was stated. 
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“Shortly, on going into the heart of the village, I saw the hunting 
party themselves. Arrow-Trp was there, in custody between two of 
your neighbours, of whom I inquired more particularly with respect to 
your death. They stated that it was too true—that they had them- 
selves seen your corpse. From what Boppo there has told me, it must 
have been while you were lying senseless after the blow. Bitterly 
grieving that such sad things should disturb the happiness of our peace- 
ful settlement, I questioned the men over and over again with regard to 
the details of their story. But they told that story with evident truth— 
and I could not but believe them. 

“It was hastily arranged that a party should be immediately de- 
spatched for your dead body. And in the mean time, ARRow-TIP was 
to be strictly guarded, and prevented from any chance of escape, until 
proper measures could be taken for his punishment. Judging from the 
fierce glances of your neighbours toward him—and their strongly-uttered 
sentiments of revenge—the poor Indian’s fate, had you indeed been kill- 
ed, would have proved quite as painful as yours; and, indeed, he would 
have followed you before many hours. A band of six are to keep watch 
day and night, in the strong room where he is confined.” 

Painful as was the situation of the blacksmith, he could not help 
feeling some sympathy for Akrow-Trp, to whose proud nature he knew 
the scoffs and threats of the villagers would be scathing agony. Con- 
finement, too, even for a few hours, was a terrible infliction to such a 
being as the Indian chief—apart from the disgrace—-which, in itself, 
was no small matter. 

“Let Boppo go at once to the village,” said the blacksmith, “ and 
tell the truth of the story. And I would not have my wife come hither, 
at least at present—for I think of no good shecan do. Now letus talk 
no more ; for I feel a strange drowsiness all over me, and would sleep. 
Tell me, Father Luxe, how long do you think will be the duration of 
my illness ?”” 

“That,’? answered the monk, looking reverently upward, “is in the 
hands of Gor. But judging from the best of my knowledge, I may be 
able to recover you in three days, so that you can travel to your own 
house. At present you are not fit to walk arod. At this very mo- 
ment you are falling into a fever which will require all my watchful- 
ness. Now, my son, compose yourself to sleep.” 

Drawing down a rude curtain that served the double office of door 
and of shade—if the latter were needed in so obscure an apartment—the 
monk took Boppo by the hand, and stepping into the outer part of the 
hut, gave him his directions, and his message, and bade him hasten to 
the village. The hunchback sullenly listened, and made no rejoinder, 
as he started forth on his errand. Then softly stepping in again, the 
Lonesome Man took his seat beside the blacksmith, who already 
slumbered. fle saw that his patient would indeed need his closest and 
most unremitting care. 

Let us go with Boppo toward the village. Why, as this hapless 
creature arrived beyond sight of the entrance to Father Luxe's dwel- 
ling—why did he stop, and gazing cautiously around a moment, sit him- 
self down upon a bank, and remain there a long hour, apparently buried 
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in the profoundest meditation? What thoughts passed through the 
miserable young man’s brain as he rested there? What strange wishes, 
or petty resolves of evil, or hopes for revenge ? 

In the early light of that very day, it will be remembered, the hunch- 
back had been detected by Arrow-T'p in a theft, and exposed before all 
of Mr. Tuorne’s family. Boppo, used as he was to all kinds of scorn 
and insult—had times when the bestowal of such insult would plant 
itself so deeply within his breast that it could never be blotted out, but 
by signal revenge. Once he was known to have kept, for nearly two 
years, the memory of a blow given him by a boy,and taken vengeance 
for it, at last, by destroying a pet dog of his young injurer. Another 
time, when refused by an irritable dame a drink of water, he, ten months 
afterward, frightened the woman half to death, by wrapping a white 
garment around him, and starting out before her as she returned alone 
one evening from a tea-party, with some of her gossips. Numerous 
were the instances in which he would suddenly verge from his some- 
time patient endurance of contempt—such as that related at the opening 
of this tale—and resolve upon a signal scheme of retaliation. 

The present case, as he turned it over in his mind, might afford him 
an opportunity of repaying Arrow-Tip for the shame of the event of the 
morning. The chief was now in custody in the village, and, according 
to Father Luke's account, surrounded by those who had little good-will 
toward him. Boppo felt sure that the course of justice—were the peo- 
ple allowed to remain with the unquestioned belief of Peter Brown’s 
death—would neither be very lenient, nor wait very long to be carried 
to its consummation. Suppose he should aot do his errand, as enjoined 
upon him by Brown and the monk? The monk himself, in all proba- 
bility, would be unable to leave the cave to visit the village—and they 
had desired him to request the absence of the immediate friends of the 
murdered one. Would not his revenge then triumph ? 

The malignant hunchback laughed in his heart, as he determined 
upon carrying out this plan. He rose, and with the swiftness of a deer, 
more than that of man, he soon gained the neighbourhood of the 
village. 

Within a hundred rods, or thereabout, of the outermost house, Boppo 
beheld a party of eight or ten men approaching him with sedate and 
gloomy demeanour. Among them was Quincy THorne. They paid 
no attention to the hunchback, although he was directly in their path. 
But that personage, suspecting their errand, determined on accompany- 
ing them. He attached himself to Quincy, entered into conversation 
with him,and walked on with the rest. 

“ You have seen the body you say?” asked the boy, in rejoinder to 
something the hunchback was telling him; “and you are sure it was 
quite dead 2” 

Without design, Quincy looked full into the other's eyes. Boppo, 
resolute and imprudent as he was, could not stand that gaze. His coun- 
tenance expressed something from which young Tuorne strongly 
judged he knew more of the matter than he felt disposed to tell. 

‘It was cold and stiff as a nail,” answered Boppo, “and I was fright- 
ened, and run away from the place.” 
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Less than an hour brought them to the limits of the spot. The two 
hunters who had heard the conflict, and carried Arrow-T ip to the ren- 
dezvous a prisoner, were with them, and pointed out the way 

How were they amazed upon coming to the exact place, to find the 
blacksmith’s body missing! ‘There were tracks and signs of a strug- 
szle—and the blood lay thick upon the leaves where the hunters told 
Brown’s body had been—but the corpse itself was no where to be seen! 

For a minute or two they gazed on one another, without knowing 
what to do or say. | 

“Comrades!” said one of them, suddenly, “ a new light breaks upon 
me. We all know that the brother of this cursed Arrow-T'IP is near 
athand. He was withusinthehunt. Without doubt he has concealed 
the body, in the hope to give the murderer a chance of escape from 
justice |” 

The glances which, from each to his fellow, followed this opinion, 
showed that every one assented to it. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A HASTY JUDGMENT—A CRIMINAL’S STORY—AND THE PEOPLE'S DECISION, 


In many of the towns, to the west and south, it is well known, the 
punishment of crime is without the delays and necessary forms, and 
statutable restrictions, of our older cities and states. The only law, in 
fact, to some of the more remote of these places, is public will, and public 
feeling—a dangerous state of things in a large and vicious city, but far 
from being attended with the evils which many people imagine, when 
exercised in the places we allude to. At all events, it is better to be 
under this sovereign and self-constituted power, than to have no law 
at all. 

When the men returned to WarrREN that evening, with the strange 
news of the disappearance of the corpse—the same sentiment prevailed 
among the villagers which has been mentioned in the concluding lines of 
the last chapter. It served perhaps to deepen their indignation, and make 
them anxious for a more hasty retribution on the head of him who was 
considered as the murderer. | 

“ Let us,” said they, “let us not wait, in this affair, and give the sav- 
age a chance of escape. But let us act as determined men, and have 
blood for blood !”’ 

The watch, that night, had been arranged for six persons, who were 
thought a sufficient surety that ARRow-T1P could not get away. But 
so sanguinary was the spirit of the inhabitants that half the young men 
in the place turned out, and surrounded the strong‘room, where the pris- 
oner was confined, lest some little opportunity might occur, which would 
lead to a failure in the fulfilment of their gloomy purpose. 

The brother of Akrow-T1p, the Degr, appeared among them. As 
he approached, they lowered fierce glances upon him, which he returned 
not. He made a simple request to be permitted to see ARrow-T'1p— 
which they at once, and without parley, refused. He turned and calmly 
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leftthe place. One or twoamong them spoke of the propriety of placing 
the Deer also in durance—but this, upon further consideration, was 
abandoned. 

No one knew the thoughts of the imprisoned chief, that weary night, 
but his Great Spirit. He spoke not to those about him—preserving 
a calm and lofty aspect, and making no answer to their scoffs and 
taunts. 

Day came again. They found him—when they went in the room, 
at the first streak of light, impelled by a feverish jealousy lest he might 
still have evaded their vi igilance and got away—they found him stand- 
ing there still, and silent ‘and haughty. His hair, part of it, had fallen 
down over his forehead and his eyes. He was too abstracted, even, to 
lift his hand, and push it away. 

The morning meal which they gave him, he partook of in modera- 
tion. And as the people of the place—men, women and children—came 
during the course of the forenoon, to gaze in upon him, as upon some 
strange monster, brought from a distant clime—he preserved the same 
attitude, and even brushed not the hair away from his eyes where it had 
fallen again. 

About an hour past noon, three of the oldest men in WarREN, (the 
oldest of the three was but five-and forty years) made their way through 
the crowd, and came in apparently upon important business connected 
with the prisoner, and his crime. 

“ Chief!” said the leader of the trio, “ it is needless for us to tell you 
why you are confined here, and what may be the nature of the punish- 
ment for the deed you have committed.” 

Arrow-T'rp glanced upon them with apathy, and made no reply. 

“ Chief!” said the first speaker, again, “it is ill that you act so ob- 
stinately—and preserve this childish silence. A grown man should 
not be stubborn, like a dumb brute that has no knowledge.” 

“ It is not ill,” said the savage, quietly ; “ I am silent, because I have 
seen no fit occasion to speak. What would you have me say?” 

‘My companions and myself have been sent hither,’’ answered the 
other, “to learn from you what you can tell us of the quarrel and fight, 
which ended as fatally.” 

Arrow-T'1p paused a moment, in thought. Then waving his hand 
toward the door, he said, 

“T have little to tell, but let it be told to all—not to three only. Let 
me speak to your brothers and kinsmen also.” 

“ As you desire,” was the reply. 

One of the three opened the door, and gave some direction to a person 
without. They then emerged, all together, and walked onward to an 
open green, on one side of which was the school-house, and on the other 
the church. It was a kind of public assembly ground, and there four- 
fifths of the people were at that moment gathered. 

As Arrow-Tip, in company with the three, approached this, what 
was to be in some sense his tribunal, there was silence throughout the 
whole spot, and all eyes were directed toward him. 

He told his story. It was a plain tale—and bore not strongly either 
toward his guilt or innocence. 
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Brown and he, as most of those present knew, had been despatched 
together to the Bend station. In the course of the day, they were fre- 
quently seen, like the others, and had themselves seen the others. 

When they first arrived at the station, (we are giving the substance 
of the story of ARrow-T 1p himself) the chief made a banter with the 
blacksmith, that the latter would kill no game. In a merry vein, he 
bet his tobacco-pouch against a rude kind of weapon, half-hatchet and 
halfponiard, that Brown had made himself, and then carried in his 
girdle. The day passed on, and it was plain that the chief would in 
all probability gain his wager. Brown was a man of considerable 
heat of temper, and his ill success in the sport, and the laughing gibes 
of Arrow-T1p—(for it is an error to suppose our American Indians in- 
variably retain their sedateness)—caused him to become more than or- 
dinarily fretful. 

At last the signal for their return to the rendezvous was heard, and 
they prepared to obey it—carrying nothing tothe common stock. The 
chief still continued his provoking raillery, and the blacksmith was ra- 
pidly losing all command over his passions. 

It was at this unfortunate juncture that Arrow-Trp was heedless 
enough to attempt seizing the weapon at Perer’s girdle, which was 
now become his prize. The difficulty merged at this point into a scuffle, 
and in the scuffle the blow was given, which was supposed to have 
caused the blacksmith’s death. 

Thus the chief concluded his story. He himself entertained no 
doubt that Brown was dead. But when told that his brother had 
taken away the body, he made no answer but a glance of scorn. Of 
all those there convened, one only, the hunchback, Boppo, knew the 
full truth—and could have set the whole matter right, and the prisoner 
free, and poured joy into the hearts of the wife, and Brown’s friends, 
had he so chosen. But he did not choose. 

A short communion took place between the men of WarrEN. There 
was no judge, and no jury. Each grown man was admitted to the 
conference, and listened to with respect. For each knew that the pre- 
sent case was a matter which touched the happiness and interest of 
his neighbour as much as himself. 

Perhaps the time which was consumed in this deliberation upon the 
fate of the chief, might have been an hour, perhaps less, certainly not 
more. Reader, such deliberations, and such methods of administering 
justice may perhaps appear to you as fictitious—and part of a tale of 
fiction. It is not so. There may be found, in the region of the scene 
of these transactions, many a place where the same course is held in 
criminal cases. And it may be doubted whether, after all, the result is 
at the risk of being more inconsistent with justice than in courts of law 
in our Atlantic towns. 

“ Chief,” said the one who had acted as messenger two hours before, 
“we look upon you as guilty of murder. We shall take your life for 
that of our brother. We shall kill you. To-morrow, when the sun is 
at the highest, you will look for the last time on the light !” 
Arrow-Tip’s countenance changed not, nor did his lip quiver. One 
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passionate and wild glance only he cast around him, as if in quest of 
his brother, or of some look of sympathy. He found neither. 


CHAPTER IX. 


SUMMING UP OF THE CASE. 


“Ha! ha! ha!” came the children’s laughter. 

It was a simple, and yet awful commentary on the dispositions of 
human hearts—that laughter! For the merry tones were the same to 
all appearance, which had been uttered several days previous, when 
Master Cares gave his flock a holiday, for Perer Brown’s wedding. 
This second laugh, and just as gleesome, commemorated the bestowal, 
that morning, of another holiday, for the hanging of Perer Brown’s 
murderer. 

The day was warm and sunny. A languid breath of wind, now 
and then, fluttered the leaves of the trees—but for the most time, the 
sun shone down as upon a sleeping and a lifeless place. Even the 
laugh of the heedless children soon hushed, of their own accord; for a 
sombre spirit pervaded the people of WarrEN—a resolute spirit, how- 
ever—resolute to have the life-blood of hin who had taken life. 

Let us open the doors of the strong room and go inthere. Arrow-T1p 
stood against the wall, by a window—it was the only one, and a little 
child’s body could not have been twisted through, so small was it—and 
gazed forth upon the land, and the trees, and a small strip of the bright 
river beyond. He could see only a small strip—but it was pleasant; 
and many minutes glided on as he gazed. Haply, he pondered upon 
scenes and people far away in the early years—scenes not to come any 
more, but which it was a great delight to think of. A smile passed 
over his face then. 

The sounds of talking outside, and something like disturbance, inter- 
rupted the chief’s meditation. His brother, the Deer, entered and stood 
before him. They had consented to let him pay this visit, at last. Mr. 
TuHorne had interceded in his behalf. 

For several minutes neither spoke. Arrow-T 1p himself was as calm 
as the most placid lake in the forest,—but the features of the other were 
convulsed in agony. 

“ Brother!” said the chief, with dignity, “I see the eyes of our pa- 
rents looking down upon us. Very soon, I shall talk tothem. The 
will ask me of news about my brother. Let me not say, I left him 
weeping like a girl !” 

His remonstrance produced the effect he wished. Shortly, the face 
of the Deer was calm as his own. 

“ The path,” said the new comer, “ will be dark, and the white man’s 
taunts hot, for the last hour of a warrior’s life!” 

“ [| can bear both,” was the laconic answer. 

“ And my path,” plaintively continued the younger brother, drawing 
nigh, and resting his face on Arrow-Tip’s shoulder, “as I look forth 
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upon the passing of the moons—is bitter and lonesome, not for an hour, 
but for years. , brother, the Great Spirit has frowned upon our race 
We melt away, like the snows in spring.” 

“ It is the will of the Spirit.” 

“ Yet I am glad,” continued the Derr, true to the instincts of his 
people, “ I am glad that you die like an old brave! We will laugh in 
the very faces of the whites !” 

Arrow-T'p smiled, quietly. He, too, had been bred in the school of 
those sturdy stoics. 

“ Death is but a puff of air,’’ said he, “and in the distance lie the 
Green Hunting Grounds of the honest Indian. They are fair. Our 
kinsmen beckon me to them with smiles and friendly gestures. Why 
should J fear to go?” 

“ But the tidings will cloud the faces of our tribe in darkness.” 

“ ‘Tell them,” rejoined the chief, “that I met my punishment as a 
hunter grasps the hand of one he loves. Tell them of the customs of 
these white people—our own are the same—which require of him who 
destroys one of their number, his own life as a sacrifice. When 1 came 
hither, not many days since, I was near to death, even then—and my 
fate would have happened to me, but for the medicine-knowledge of 
two or three kind men of the settlemeut. Brother, wait till the last is 
over, and then carry me away a little distance from the sight of these 
people’s dwellings, and bury me with my face toward the Pleasant 
Hunting Grounds. Let us talk no more !” 

The courage of the younger Indian failed him at this speech again. 
The piteous sight of a man abandoned to the excess of sorrow, is fear- 
ful at any time. It could not but be doubly so, in the present case, from 
the general apathy and haughtiness of the savage character. 

It was now ten o’clock, and the sun stood high in the heavens. On 
the green where ARrow-T'1p had received judgment, the day before, 
the people of Warren were assembled again to witness the perform- 
ance of that judgment. 

While they were waiting thus, some of them chatting in groups, and 
others vacantly gazing at the rude scaffold and rope—Quincy THoRNE 
came hurriedly in among them, and inquired for Master Cates, the 
teacher. Finding him, the two drew aside from the mass, the boy lead- 
ing hiscompanion. ‘They conferred together a few minutes, with much 
animation and many gestures of wonder—and then both hurried away 
toward a path which led from the village along the river's edge. 

We will pause here a moment to explain. ‘T'wo of the school-boys 
who had received their permission of a holiday that morning, deter- 
mining to enjoy it to the utmost, agreed to take a ramble in the forest, 
on some juvenile project or other, which they might do, and still return 
in time to behold the sight—as they termed the event of the day. Un- 
consciously, in their wanderings, they came upon the very opening 
where Brown and the chief had fought. The sudden recollections 
brought up by seeing the place, and the blood which was even yet vis- 
ible on the ground, frightened one of the children: and in their hasty 
retreat from the spot, how much more were they alarmed on gaining 
the banks of the stream, to see, reclining there in the sunshine, the shape 

4* 
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of the now wan and pallid-faced Peter Brown himself. To their hor- 
rified imaginations, it was the spectre of a murdered corpse. They 
ran, pale and breathless, toward the village, and meeting Quincy there, 
told him with gasping voices what they had witnessed. ‘The youth 
lost not a moment in seeking out his friend, Master Cages, and in con- 
veying the information to him. Joined with the strange manner of 
Boppo, and with Quincy’s previous strongly entertained suspicions, the 
teacher and his young intimate had no doubt that the case was, as it 
in truth was, and as it has been related to the reader. They immedi- 
ately determined upon their plan of action. 

Meanwhile, Brown, wondering that some of his neighbours had not 
at least called at the cave to see him, was importunate with the monk 
that he might be allowed to walk home. Solitude had few charms for 
the blacksmith, whatever Father Luxe thought upon the subject. As 
he returned to the cave from the idle lounge in the sun, where he had 
unconsciously so alarmed the two school- -boy s, he again asked the monk 
when he could safely walk the distance of the village: 

“Though judging by the cool kindness of my friends,’ said he, 
peevishly,, “it will make little difference if I remain away for months.” 

“ Patience, my son!” said the holy father; “to-morrow I will my- 
self accompany you thither. As yet, your strength is hardly equal to 
the task.” 

And the invalid, though ill-satisfied, was forced to be content. 

“ But, see!” exclaimed the monk, “as if to reprove you for your un- 
grateful vexation, yonder come two of your tow nsmen—and with a 
pace which speaks little of indifference for your company.” 

The two were Master Cates and Quincy THORNE. 

It would be superfluous here, were we to dwell on the rapid and gra- 
phic narration of the visitors to Brown and Father Luxe. With a 
flushed cheek, and without speaking, the blacksmith snatched up a 
blanket—the blanket the two hunters had thrown over his senseless 
form in the forest—and strode forth from the cave. 

At about the same period when the teacher and his companion first 
appeared to the sight of the monk—the self-appointed guard opened the 
doors of the room where Arrow-Tip was confined, and bade him come 
forth. He did so, and his brother with him. What wondrous power 
those rude savages have over the expression of their features! The 
condemned Indian, you might have thought, was starting upon a hunt, 
instead of marching to an ignominious death! The other, also, had 
mastered his agony once more. 

They passed through the multitude, and the chief stood upon the 
scaffold. 

O, Gop oF THE INNoceNnT! throw strength amid the sinews of that 
sweaty-faced man in the forest, who, with strained eyes, and unsteady 
steps, is dashing through the tangled shrubs and the thick underwood— 
whose thorny and jagged branches have wounded him in many places, 
though he sees not the trickling blood, nor feels the smart! 

All around the scaffold were the dogged and lowering countenances 
of men—telling of an unrelenting purpose, and of no hope. It was a 
strange spectable. ‘Those hewers of the forest—and even the women 
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and children had gathered there—and the lofty bearing of the chief— 
and that, still more difficult to uphold, calm aspect of his brother—and 
all this in the bright glare of a noon-day sun—and the spot, far, far away 
from the bound of the cities—may it not well be called a strange 
spectacle? 

They arranged the last dread and sickening preparations, immedi- 
ately preceding the death of criminals by that awful method. Could it 
be that high heaven should look down and see this unjust doom con- 
summated—and not interpose ? 

No sound disturbed that horrible silence, except the shuffling move- 
ments of two men, to whose lot it had fallen to act in the execution. 
The men started at the noise they themselves made—for it seemed un- 
natural, and struck upon the ear with a strange vibration. 

O, what a quiver was that which ran through the limbs—and, as it 
were, the very souls—of all those assembled thereabout! It was fol- 
lowed by perfect silence. 

Wo-hoa-a !—Wo-hoa-a !—came a faint and hoarse shout from a bend 
in the road, at some thirty rods distant. Very faint and very hoarse it 
came. It was too late! 

Then, with wild and ghastly visage, and with the phrenzied contor- 
tions of a madman in his worst paroxysm, Peter Brown dashed along 
the path and among them. His blood-shot eyes were fixed upon a hid- 
eous object dangling in the air. He rushed up to the scaffold—but his 
limbs failed him, and he could not ascend the ladder. His head vibrated 
to and fro, like the pendulum of a clock, and he beckoned and tried to 
speak, though for several moments they could not hear what he said, or 
rather tried to say. 

“ Quick!” Quick!” came at last from his throat, in a gasping whis- 
per; “cut the rope, he may not yet be dead !” 

It was all too late. 


Three days after these events, a pilgrim traveller might have been 
seen, wending his way through the regions of the west, toward the 
north-east. He wasnot unaccompanied. An Indian, who seldom spoke, 
and over whose face a gloom and wildness were spread, trod at his side. 
They were the monk, called in this narration Father Luxe, and the mis- 
erable brother of ARrow-T iP. 

An aged and gentle-hearted friar, some few years after, was laid away 
to the last repose, beloved by all his fellows; and at the same time, 
many hundred miles distant, an Indian leader, the remnant of his family, 
led his tribe still farther to the west, to grounds where they never would 
be annoyed, in their generation at least, by the presence of the white 
intruders. 

Scorned and abhorred by man, woman, and child, the half-breed, 
through whose malicious disposition the fatal termination took place 
which has been narrated, fled the settlement of Warren. “Whether he 
perished in the wilds, or even now lives a degraded and grovelling life, 
in some other town, no one can tell. 

Master Caves has risen in his fortunes. As the extent and popula- 
tion of the town wherein we have introduced him, increased, it was 
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thought fit to have an incorporated academy. Master Cates is at the 
head of it. Quincy Tuorne, a popular and intelligent young man, 
whom they think of holding up as a candidate for a respectable legisla- 
tive office, still keeps communion of friendship with his early and excel- 
lent teacher. Peter Brown, although he has quite a family of little 
children, finds time, now and then, to utter eloquent homilies in praise 
of the young political aspirant—than whom he thinks no one is more 
worthy. 





Art. XII.—_YOU DO NOT LOVE LIKE ME, 


WHEN standing on the mountain’s brow, 
Or lingering in the vale, 
If woudland zephyrs fan the cheek, 
Or ocean’s stormy gale ; 
One image does not fill the mind 
And blend with all you see, 
Than nature more divinely fair— 
You do not love like me. 
“ 
And when in fashion’s crowded haunts, 
With mirth and music near; 
While whispered flatteries softly fall 
Before the listening ear; 
Beguiled amid the glittering throng 
And lost in careless glee, 
Your heart forgets its chosen dream— 
You do not loye like me. 
“ 
When worldly passions, worldly cares, 
Upon the thoughts intrude, 
Until the soul is taught to wear 
Its harshest, sternest mood ; 
Oue soft’ning shadow comes not nigh 
The heart from grief to free, 
And chase away each burning sigh— 
You do not love like me. 
7 
While kneeling at the Maxer’s shrine 
Your heart e’er breathes a prayer, 
That wears a shade of selfishness, 
Affection is not there; 
Or if in utter sorrow bow’d 
By fate’s unkind decree, 
You lose a fond, though hopeless faith-~ 
You do not love like me, 


THE MOUSETRAP. 


Art. XIII.—THE MOUSETRAP. 
_ (THE Devit, one day, getting tired of 


his den, 
Thought he’d cut up his pranks with the 
children of men; 
For he said: “Every fiend has grown won- 
drous demure, 
Stalks erect as a May-pole and stiff as a 
y skewer ; 
may While Morocu refuses to curse or to swear, 
ai \\ Bexiat quotes Parry, and BeELzesus 
* AN Brair.(a 
I should n’t be shocked, after what I have 
seen, 
» If the devils in town-meeting here would 
convene, 
And flinging away ev’ry sense of propriety, 
Form themselves into a Bible Society. 
Never was I in such horrible stew, 
Since Haves from chaos and wickedness 
grew.” 
Thus mused he a moment with finger to chin, 
While no object his vision, so vacant took in,— 
Then slapping in rapture his hand on his knee,— 
‘-T’ll go to PENN’s rioting city,” quoth he. 
“ Let care go be-hanged, for the Devit won't take her, 
He’ll seek for some fun with the sons of the Quaker. 
Ho! Brimstone! you rascal, be off in a canter, 
And bring me my worker-in-wire here, instanter !” 
6c 
No sooner was formed than fulfilled his desire, 
And in popped before him his worker-in-wire, 
To whom, condescendingly, Satan so said: 
‘Of well-woven wire let a mousetrap be made. 
Embellish it rarely, within and without; 
Make it easy to enter but hard to get out; 
With care and attention the furniture fix; 
And place it in PENN’s noisy city, by six.” 
“c 


His Majesty ordered a suit to be brought, 

Which a tailor, the first of his order, had wrought. 

A dress-coat and waistcoat, both woven by witches. 

From note-brokers’ consciences—ditto, the breeches. 

Hat from Fisu, boots from Hosy, and ’kerchief from Loax; 
While the smile of a woman he used for a cloak. 


(a) The author has not enlightened us as to which Blair. The Printer’s Devil 
is under the impression, that the author of “ The Grave ” is meant, and not the man 
who prepared the funny book on “ Rhetoric.” 








































THE MOUSETRAP. 


He soon was arrayed without aid from his valet, 
And trying a step from a favourite ballet, 

He called for his ass, to ride horse he’s not able, 
And was told that the brute had escaped from the stable. 
To a query propounded his valet replied: 

“ Before you on yesterday morning he hied. 

That city is better than quarters below, 

For there they turn asses to judges, you know.” 
Old Nicuovas laughed, and his tail for a horse, 
He straddled and rode with a steam-engine force, 
Passing up in hurry, to our dirty sphere, 

But paused him at Bepiam, the madmen to hear. 


SONG OF THE BEDLAMITES. 


We gobble the darkness and tipple the air ; 
And hashing up darkness make dishes most rare ; 
Form soups from the fog-damp, and sometimes produce 
A delicate roast from the ghost of a goose. 

“ 


We roam in the air, when the stars are in tune, 
And turn up our nose at the man in the moon; 
We sing in a chorus with tempest and gale; 
And ride round the earth on a comet’s red tail. 
oe 
Then come to our Bepxam, be happy again, 
Ye poets who dwell in the city of Penn, 
Ye thought to be cured when you left us, ye know; 
But the longer ye stay the more crazy ye grow. 


The Devi passed on, but he said of their rhymes— 

“ There’s a pith in the sayings of madinen, sometimes—” 
So he whipped o’er the river, on courser so fleet, 

And rode like a steam-car to Library street ; 

When feeling a wish for his favourite gin, 

At Our House he stopped, blowed his nose, and went in. 
But soon sickened, with scenes that the dram-shop presented, 
With his home better pleased, with the world less contented, 
And being a gentleman—surely no less, 

For he’s had all advantages, folks must confess— 

He paid with a counterfeit coin for his gin,(a) 

And taking his way from the palace of sin, 

He leisurely sauntered to WasHINGTON SquaRE; 

And found, true to order, his mousetrap was there ; 

With a huge crowd of mice were all eager to see, 

And guess what the wonderful structure might be. 

Some said ’t was a kind of “ pro tempore” hall, 

In which would be held a grand charity-ball, 


(a) Was that the token of a gentleman? We presume so, as it is considered core 





rect to cheat the government, by an evasion of the payment of taxes, 













THE MOUSETRAP., 


With dancing and feasting to each one’s content, 
For the use of the poor, and the people who went. 
This others denied, and declared it was plain, 

That the Washington monument, long sought in vain, 
Had aris’n from the corner-stone, vision to gladden, 
By the aid of the magical laugh of ALapp1n ; 

"Til at last from the circle of which it was centre, 
Some few of the mice found them courage to enter. 


1 


So slowly and gravely a mouse peered about, 

With a movement of caution his snuff-box drew out, 
Took a pinch, closed the box, to its top gave a rap, 

And crying—“ Just three per cent.” entered the trap. 
When he saw him, the Devit laughed out in his ear, 
And exclaimed—* You’ll have shaving enough, never fear; 
With my demons for subjects, at will, you may go; 

I appoint you my barber of state, down below. 


“ 


The next was a mouse of a different sort, 
Who had judged of the mice in their “ criminal court,” 
Til the people discovered ’twas going too far, 

For a rogue on the bench to try rogues at the bar. 

He had lore on his tongue, and a leer in his eye, 

And a very moist lip if a bottle were nigh. 

To quote he was ready to such as would hear, 

The drollest of lines from his tragedy queer,— 

A play, that had met with but faint approbation, 

And was kept, by the actor alone, from damnation. 

He entered, and Satan exclaimed, with a laugh, 

“ This is justice, in truth; and ’tis too much, by half; 
The world to my regions, your tragedy sent, 

That the author should follow, they ’re surely content.” 


“ 


A mouse of the smallest, though not very young, 

Came frisking and leaping his fellows among. 

“ Hurrah!” cried the little one, “ what have we here ? 
By the power of my pen, its appearance is queer. 
Perhaps, ’tis a church; but I rather conjecture 

’Tis a country lyceum, where prosers may lecture. 

If that, I’m the man, and lest folks might be bitten 

By others, I have a discourse ready written.” 

So in, to deliver his lecture, he went, 

‘To pour out the wisdom which in him was pent ; 

And commenced it. The Devit, in horror, stood still, 
Taking down every word as a man does a pill, 
’Til—his patience worn down to a a very small speck— 
The offender he seized by the nape of the neck, 

And kicking him, cried—“ This is too much to bear; 
Go below, you emetic, and sicken them there.” 
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Like a ball from a cannon, the driveller flew, 
In fear and amazement the atmosphere through, 
And there, down below, with a grin on his face, 
Asked CEerBERvs, politely, to give him a place. 
Quoth the warden—“ You,sent by the monarch of Srv !(a) 
He was drunk, I should judge ; but no matter, get in.” 
“ce 
The next one, all covered with light, sandy hair, 
Has merits his slanderers cannot impair. 
He pores over BoLinesrokeg, kneels to the Muse, 
Writes tales, labours essays, and scribbles reviews. 
He filches from Suettey, and Moors, for his songs ; 
Lays his fingers on that which to Butwer belongs ; 
Takes from BLacKkwoop reviews, and a tale, now and then, 
And pilfers ideas from all sorts of men. 
No works can describe this small-beer politician, 
This editor, publisher, metaphysician ; 
This poet, this critic in search of a flaw ; 
This proser, this bore, this attorney-at-law. 
The Devat, at first would have chased him away— 
He don’t like such fellows, at his time of day— 
But the Devi, himself, could not wallop him back, 
If he scented new plunder, and got on its track. 
So he crept in at last, but by doleful mishap, 
Tumbled heels over head through a hole in the trap. 
*T was a passage below, but its uses have past; 
Of those who thus travelled the bard was the last; 
For he thought the idea was wondrously new, 
And stole half the hole as his body fell through. 
“ 
Other mice came along, but not all suiting him, 
He ensnared them or not, just as prompted by whim; 
Until tired of his frolic he closed for the day, 
And ordered his trap to be carried away ; 
While his victims were borne in a state of dependance, 
Away, by the various fiends in attendance, 
Who thinking their honour was stained by the load, 
In a chorus gave vent to their spleen, by the road. 


(a) Of the gentleman here alluded to, it has been said that he actually has four or 
five lectures ready written, on various subjects, which, when called on, he uses in 
regular rotation. It is furthermore said, in amplification of the last slander, that 
after having succeeded in hooking an invitativn from some labourious, good, easy set 
of farmers, who like to be put asleep by means of a read essay, he alters the title of 
one of his delectable compositions, throws in some sentences of an opium-like quality 
here and there,and then—Heaven save the audience! A part of this vile imputa- 
tion is slanderous, and too grievous to be borne. We have listened to his efforts sev- 
eral times ; and we do positively aver, that, at our seventh purgatorial suffering, up 
to the time of our getting asleep—which was about the middle of the performance—it 
appeared to us that we were listening to the same infliction which had greeted our 
hearing six times before. Therefore, it follows, according to our deduction, that he 
does not waste four or five lectures upon stupid auditors, but with a commendable 
economy of brains, “ rings the changes upon one.” 











































VOL. J.——NO. I. 


A LOVER'S SONG, 


SONG OF THE DEMONS. 
Come, sing in a chorus, 
While bearing these mortals, 
Sad creatures they are too— 
To Hetu’s gloomy portals. 
Our master, for certain, 
Is short of his senses, 
To damn such poor fellows, 
Not worth the expenses. 
6s 
When, from their high places 
To fate which awaits men, 
We carry brave heroes, 
Or politic statesmen ; 
Our essence is thrilling 
With exquisite rapture ; 
’Tis something like glory, 
Such fellows to capture. 
114 
But, when such vile vermin 
As these we’re conveying, 
We carry to torment, 
Our master obeying— 
We feel it lost labour 
To catch or to doom them ; 


They’re not worth the brimstone 


It takes to consume them. 


Their master was watching—he always looks o’er them— 
And ere they could ’scape, came he fiercely before them. 
“Shut up!” quoth he, loudly, “I heard all your nonsense, 
It seems that between you, you scarcely have one sense. 
Learn this for your comfort: the capture thus made, is 

To furnish manure for the cornfields of Hapes.’’ 





From her apart, my lonesome heart sits down and sadly sings; 

Caged up and pent, its gladness spent, it droops its weary wings; 

For those who fain our love would dim, us twain have rent apart, 

And hope to dull, by absence long, the passion of our heart. 

Yet vain such strife to conquer souls—such strife of age and gold— 

Since love which every thing controls, by naught will be controlled, 
5 


Art. XIV.—A LOVER’S SONG. 


THE winds of heaven, whene’er they seek the rolling earth in storm, 
With dainty kiss salute her cheek, and tender touch her form ; 
And when at morning’s dawn they rove, sweet honey-dew to sip, 
Forsaking blossoms in the grove, they seek it on her lip. 
Yet stills the wind when she comes nigh, and fears to blow too rude, 
For by the virtue in her eye, the fiercest are subdued. 
“ 






































70 BISHOP ONDERDONK, OF NEW YORK. 


Art. XV.—BISHOP ONDERDONK, OF NEW YORK. (a) 


(THERE is great joy among the sinners, when one of the saints de- 

serts from the ranks, or is court-martialed and cashiered by his 
companions of the church militant. The friends and admirers of 
Satan—and they abound in this region—“do clap their wings and 
crow like chanticleer,’ whenever one of the enemies of their especial 
patron falls from his high place, and hides his bright and shining light 
under the bushel of iniquity. Such being the case, the whole tribe of 
evil-doers, from ALEXANDER Hoag, down to the editor of the New 
York Courter AnD Enquirer, must have been especially gratified at 
the sinning, and afterward degradation of Bishop ONDERDoNK. It was 
a great triumph to them, when a right reverend father in Gop became 
an irreverent son of the Devit. And not only were the earthly offend- 
ers against the revealed law consoled by an addition to their numbers, 
but the Spirit oF Evit, himself—he whom the Turks call Suiran, the 
Germans Der TevrFret, the classicists APOLLYON, and our own vulgar 
Oxp Nick —he must have whisked the tail, which popular belief gives 
him, backwards and forwards, with emotions of a pleasurable kind. 
Saints and sinners—the former through the book of Jos, and the latter 
through Lord Byron—cunfess that ‘he has liberty to visit the angels 
above ; and we can imagine him taunting the heavenly hosts with his 
acquisition of one, originally intended to assist them in winding up the 
clock-work of the stars. We have no doubt he torments the saints, on 
earth aiso, about the same occurrence. That he has unreserved liberty 
to mingle with ¢hem,is evident to every one who has witnessed a back- 
woods camp-meeting. In fact,as we have the earliest intelligence from 
all quarters, we can certi(y that immediately on receipt of the gratifying 
news, jubilatory balls and festivals became the order of the time in the 
infernal regions. 

This is an issue between the Protestant Episcopal church, in the 
Unitep Srates, and one of her bishops. The respondent, Bensamin 
T. OnpERDONK, is defendant, and the presenters who impeach, conduct 
the prosecution, through their counsel. The defendant is charged with 
having committed, at certain times and places, certain immoral and 
impure actions, to the great scandal of the church in particular, and 
religion in general, and in violation of his obligations as a prelate. 
These offences are alleged to have occurred during a space of time 
amounting to nearly five years. Let us examine the testimony, and see 
how far the accusation is made out. 


(a) * The proceedings of the Court convened under the Third Canon, of 1844, in 
the City of New York, on Tuesday, December 10th, 1844, for the trial of the Right 
Rev. Benjamin T. Onderdonk, D. D., Bishop of New York; on a presentment made 
by the Bishops of Virginia, Tennessee and Georgia. By authority of the Court. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. Philadelphia: George S. Appleton, 
168 Chesnut street. 1845.” pamph. 8vo. pp. 333. 

“‘ A statement of facts and circumstances connected with the recent trial of the 
Bishop of New York. New York: Henry M. Onderdonk, 25 John street. Phila- 
delphia: George S. Appleton, 148 Chesnut street. 1845.” pamph. 8vo. pp. 31. 

“The conspiracy against the late Bishop of New York, unravelled by one of the 
conspirators, viz: James C. Richmond, Presbyter of Rhode Island. New York: 
James C. Richmond, 1845.” pamph. 8vo. pp. 16. 
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In the first place, we have the Butler case, which occurred on the 
2nd of June, 1837. Mrs. Butter, a highly respectable and moral 
woman, and the wife of a clergyman in good standing, testifies that 
while riding in a barouche-wagon, with the bishop and her husband— 
the latter on the front seat with the driver—from IrHaca to SyRacuss, 
the bishop under the excitement of liquor, or in others words, half-drunk, 
acted towards her, at first, in an indelicate, and finally in an indecent 
manner. She was obliged to leave the back seat, and fly to her hus- 
band for protection. Her evidence is plain; and her husband’s confirms 
her own. There is no discrepancy, except in regard to the impression 
of an expression, which does not affect the main story. 

In the next place, we have the testimony of the Rev. Mr. Boies, in 
relation to a case occurring in the public stage-coach, while riding from 
Le Roy to Urica, during the month of Aueust, 1838. The conduct 
of the bishop evidently forced a stranger girl out of the stage. Yet 
it exhibited nothing but what might be excused, through a stretch of 
courtesy. The bishop's actions were merely impudent, nothing more. 
They were only such as would have resulted, had a layman performed 
them, in his prompt expulsion from the vehicle, by any gentleman of 
proper spirit. 

The Rudderow case is not quite so satisfactory. The testimony of 
the two sisters, nevertheless, proves that on the 13th of Jung, 1841, in 
riding home from church to the residence of Mr. RuppERow, the bishop 
used the most indecent familiarities with Miss Hexen; and at the 
house, did the same thing, very nearly, with Miss Jane. 

The Beare case is one nearly as conclusive as that of Mrs. BuTier. 
Mrs. Beare, also a woman of excellent moral character, a communi- 
cant, and the wife of a very respectable, but apparently dastardly cler- 
gyman, testifies to highly indecent and disgusting conduct on the part 
of the bishop, on the 17th of Jury, 1842. "This conduct, as is proven 
by several worthy and eminent divines, was, at length, admitted by the 
bishop, who denied any evil motives, but offered an apology. 

The defence, in reply,endeavour to impeach the credibility of the 
witnesses for the plaintiff, on the ground that since the acts complained 
of, some of the persons aggrieved have maintained friendly and even so- 
ciable relations with the defendant, Let us see how far this case is 
made out. 

In regard to Mr. Beare, we know not how to take him. We have 
direct evidence—Mr. Rogers, the reverend Messrs. ScHROEDER, Goop- 
WIN and Sweetzer, and Mrs. Franx~in—to prove that so late as the 
summer of 1843, one year after the insult to Mrs. Bears, her husband 
maintained intimate relations with the bishop, spoke of him in the most 
friendly manner, and met him with the greatest cordiality. Now, it 
follows from this, either that the reverend gentleman was well content 
to keep his smothered vengeance down until a convenient season, and be 
servile to his diocesan, for some improper motive; or that he put no 
faith in the constructions of his wife, on the filthy conduct of the bishop, 
until the opening of another budget of offences, convinced him of the 
real cuilt of the offender. Inthe one case he is a bad man—in the other 
a weak one—in neither entitled to respect. 
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The Misses RuppeErRows—especially Miss Janr-—-have placed them- 
selves in a very awkward position. After being subject to a most ag- 
gravated insult, on the part of the bishop, we find one of them, during 
the year 1843, two years after the occurrence complained of, maintain- 
ing the most intimate intercourse with the offender, shaking his hand 
sociably, laughing and talking publicly with him, and to crown all, act- 
ually visiting his private study to obtain a permission refused by her 
pastor, and grounding her anticipations of success, on his personal good- 
will and previous kindness to her. To say the least of this conduct, it 
exposes the actor in it to the most offensive imputations.s Mawworm, 
we think, said that “ he liked to be despised ;” it would seem that Miss 
Jane Rupperow liked to be insulted. Else why would she enter the 
private study of an old, licentious prelate, who had amused himself two 
years before, by feeling her naked bosom, and performiug other uncred- 
itable and unprelatic antics? Such conduct was scandalous, and de- 
serving of the most severe censure. 

But with all this fully proven, with all this impropriety and lack of 
delicacy on the part of Mr. Beare, and Miss Jane RuppERow—their 
evidence is not affected—nor if it were, could it affect the general issue, 
so long as the evidence of Mrs. Beare, and Mr. and Mrs. Butter stands 
unshaken. To fully make out the case against the first named wit- 
nesses, it would be necessary to show a probable motive or inducement 
for perjury. The defence have not proved, or indeed alleged any motive. 
So their testimony stands, and taken in connection with the rest, furnishes 
us with the most damning evidence of the bishop’s guilt. 

The counsel for the defence, who insinuates that the two Miss Rup- 
pERows had committed perjury, seems to be horror-struck that the bare 
word of the bishop will not outweich the positive oaths of the witnesses. 
When did the counsel learn that the denial of a culprit, at the bar, was 
to be taken against the oaths of his accusers? Where does he find this 
novel principle of the law? Time was, indeed, when a prelate was to 
be believed against the world; but, thank Gop! that day has passed, 
never to return. 

The defence rest much on the fact that there are not two witnesses to 
prove each offence from first to last. What a weak position! Is it 
customary for right-reverend rakes, overcome by wine, to wait until two 
people shall witness the whole, or any part of their indecencies? Do 
they proclaim from the housetop, that on such an occasion they will 
thrust their gross fingers into the bosoms of certain fair ladies, and invite 
the members of the diocese to witness the episcopal recreation? Nor is 
the evidence of two necessary inlaw. The court was not governed by 
the forms of the ecclesiastical, but the common law. Otherwise the 
respondent would have been put to his purgation. 

The defence urge, and here they are joined by the poet Witt1s— 
may his shadow and purse increase—that no truly modest woman ever 
was insulted, and therefore the ladies who gave testimony were not really 
modest women. Admitting the truth of this in its broadest sense, it 
would merely impute an invitation to attack on their part, and destroy 
their reputation for perfect purity, without exculpating the bishop. It 
would jeave both parties equally concluded insin. But while we are 
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ready to admit that the position in the main is true, and that there is a 
divinity in the purity of woman which keeps off the licentious, we must 
pronounce it not applicable to this case. “ In vino veritas,’ says the old 
adage. A man perfectly proper in his conduct, usually, will not hesitate, 
when under the influence of wine, to insult innocence. The natural 
guards of prudence, the natural restraints of honour, and the natural fear 
of exposure, are all broken down and overcome by intoxication, or the 
stupefaction resultiag from a habitual use of intoxicating liquors. So 
sensible were the defence of the truth of this, and of its applicability to 
the case, that we find them urging it,in palliation of the alleged offences. 
They brought it up themselves, and while we admit and even urge it, 
we find in the excuse an aggravation of the crime. For the high dig- 
nitary of a church, who has the habit of drinking wine, commits an im- 
propriety which casts contempt on his station and profession; and if he 
drink to excess, he becomes a scandal to the church, and should be 
speedily degraded. 

The defence endeavour to shake the testimony, because each of the 
aggrieved persons did not make immediate complaint. The objection 
lies to their credit. Take, for instance, Mrs. Burter. She saw that 
the bishop was in liquor. To this she attributed his indecent conduct. 
She thought her own an isolated case, and did not imagine such conduct 
to bea common thing on the part of the offender, and from fear of scan- 
dal to religion, as well as from a natural horror of exposure, shrank from 
publication. But when the time came, when the scandal arose, and his 
manifold offences became notorious, a sense of duty nerved her to add 
her testimony to the rest, and let the robed offender be driven from the 
position he had disgraced. Her conduct was that of a virtuous, delicate 
and honourable woman. 

The defence insist with much stress—and their bearing on such points 
betrays their conscious weakness—on a difference of memory between 

’Mr. Butver and his wife, in regard to words uttered by the latter. This, 
however, shows an evident desire of both parties to speak the truth, and 
no more, and goes to the credit of their testimony. It cannot destroy, but 
must strengthen our belief in its general truth. Let any ten persons, 
who may witness a transaction, or hear a speech, at the same time, give 
their reports of the incidents in the one, or the words in the other. Their 
accounts will be as diverse as their tempers and disposition. In the 
main, they will agree; but in particulars, sometimes of importance, there 
will be real or apparent difference. It is related of Sir Watrer Raveicu, 
that from a window in the Tower, where he was confined, he witnessed 
an occurrence. He saw it from first to last—and so did others. Yet 
the accounts given by the other spectators varied from each other and 
his own. Sir Watrer, instead of reflecting that mankind have different 
scales of perception, and therefore regarding the occurrence as in ac- 
cordance with natural laws, inferred that no reliance was to be placed on 
human testimony, and burned the second volume of his “ History of the 
World,” which he had just completed. But this, or any other instance, 
such as we see daily in our courts, never destroys the belief of sensible 
hearers in the vein of testimony which runs through the mass. 

The defence assert a lack of impure intentions on the part of the 
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bishop, following the cue of the offender himself, who declared that 
Mrs. Beare had misconstrued his motives. Now, this is a most extra- 
ordinary and impudent position A man thrusts his hand into a female’s 
bosom, presses and toys with her delicate breast, commits other rude in- 
decencies, and then coolly asserts, when she complains of his offences, 
that she has mistaken his motives. A man caught with his hand in 
his neighbour's money-drawer, would be apt to say, when arrested, that 
his motives had been mistaken ; but what would be the response of in- 
tellizent men? The case is one in point. We have an undoubted right 
to infer the motives from the deed. 

In coming to a decision, we have merely judged from the evidence. 
We have utterly discarded the statement of the bishop, as unworthy of 
credence; and the statement of Mr. Ricnmonp, as only worthy of con- 
tempt. The latter, in fact, is either a madman, or a man of very bad 
motives. We charitably couclude him to be insane. We need not stir 
from the record, and merely look at the accredited evidence, and judge 
by reasonable circumstances to how mueh weight it is entitled. We 
sat down to it, to make out acase for the defendant; for from what little 
we had learned, we were impressed in his favor. Indeed, we expressed 
our opinion in that way, openly. A careful investigation has satisfied 
us that we were in error. We now see there is everything to convict 
the bishop of gross immorality; a part of the witnesses against him, of 
indiscretion and improper conduct ; and those members of the court who 
voted for his acquittal, of a sympathy for the crimes as well as for the 
criminal. 

This is a matter which does not alone concern individual feelings. It 
is an affair of public import and consideration. Althongh not members 
of the Episcopal church, and not acquainted even by sight with the 
bishop or his accusers, we have felt it our duty to review the case. As 
good citizens we are concerned that the public morals be sound. If a 
prelate, under cover of the sanctity of his office, can insult females and 
commit gross indecency with impunity—if investigation is to be hushed 
and punishment disarmed, because of the connections or station of an 
offender—the morals of the body politic will become decayed—itself 
cancered—and the religion of Curist will sink into a mock and a bye- 
word among men. The more eminent the criminal stands, the more 
signal should be his punishment. And now, when we find many en- 
deavouring to palliate the guilt of this man, is especially the time for 
the fearless to speak out. It makes no matter whether the offences re- 
sulted from the special instigation of the Devit—if, indeed, Satan 
troubles himself to get any more bishops than he has—or whether they 
were from an inherent wickedness, developed by intoxication. The 
deeds were done—there can be no reasonable doubt of that; and good 
men must be satisfied that the culprit has been denounced, and damned 
to a lasting infamy. Let the whole series of occurrences form a beacon 
for the future; and learn vicious men, that neither station nor powerful 
connections can shield them from the avenger of household dishonour. 
The virtuous feelings of wives and sisters are placed in the keeping of 
man by the municipal and divine laws. To him who invades them, 
there arises, sooner or later, an unnerring and terrible vengeance. 
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HELL AND THE MAELSTROM. 


Art. XVI.—HELL AND THE MAELSTROM. 
NE summer-day, dark 


Lupwic Branp, stood 
on the Merchants’ quay; 

“I’m wearied of my idle- 
ness—I want a ship;” 
quoth he. 

“T would not care who own- 
ed the bark, if the devil, 
and t’ were as well, 

My crew were fiends, and I 
should sailthro’ thegreat 
Maetstro to hell. 

I want the clinking, yellow 
gold, for Mary dear, 

= whose lip 
Drips ever with the honey-dew, the humming-birds might sip.” 


Beside him came a stranger dark, who wore a mystic air, 

And said—“ I have a vessel, and Tl make you captain there; 

J’ll give you store of yellow gold, if you will go with me, 

And sail me where I choose to go—a careless rover free.” 

“T°ll take your offer,’ Lupwie said, “ and as a sailor true, 

I care not what the port we seek—that matter rests with you.” 
6 

A boat appeared—together went the twain on board the ship, 

Which lay at anchor in the stream a furlong from the slip. 

When Lupwie trod the quarter-deck—full proud in heart was he, 

And when there mustered at his call, stout sailors ten and three, 

Who bowed unto the captain new, he bowed him back again, 

And said: “ Ye are a good, stout crew, to sail us o’er the main.” 
“ 


“ Heave anchor!” cried Dark Lupwig, with a shrilly voice and loud, 

And at his word the capstan round, the busy sailors crowd. 

Up came the anchor—yo-heave-yo!—round went the wooden beam; 

The sails were set and to the sea, she glided down the stream. 

‘“ Now whither shall we steer,” he asked, “’tis yours our course to tell; 

The owner answered, with a sneer: “The Macusrrom through to hell?* 
6c 

Away the vessel flew, wide-spread was every bellying sail ; 

She rocked, she toiled, the cordage creaked, but no one felt the gale. 

Dark Lupwic stood beside the helm, and watched the magnet-stone ; 

No living creature met his eyes, he stood on deck alone; 

And far away in the nor’-nor’-west, afar from sight of shore, 

He saw the tempest stretch its wings, and heard the whirlpool roar. 
“ 

A change came over the brigantine—a very fearful change! 

Wild figures chattered in the tops, of form and antics strange; 
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A song that mocked the tempest-cry, came from the demon-band; 
A light danced on the quarter deck, held by a skinny hand ; 
The sails were changed to vampire-wings, the masts to demons grim— 
And skeletons stood beside the ports, all motionless of limb. 
“ 


The vessel flapped her vampire-wings, toward the great MaELsTRom, 
While Lupwie grasped the wheel to meet his duty and his doom— 
With both his hands he held the helm, while streamed abaft his hair, 
His cap fell on the quarter-rail, and he cried—“ cheerly! yare!” 
While quietly the owner said, appearing at his side— 
“ The day is clear, my captain bold, we ll have a pleasant nde!” 

6s 


BRAND saw a Cottage in a vale, half-hidden by the pines, 
There were roses in a garden-plat, and at the door-way vines. 
He saw a blue-eyed maid who laughed, and at the lattice stood, 
With ’kerchief white and kirtle blue, and on her head a hood. 
She laugh’dand show’d her pearly teeth,on which the clear light shone; 
The bottom of a porcelain vase, with rose leaves strewed upon. 

“ 


Branp heard her sing —“ My Lupwie dear, again I soon shall meet— 

Soon in yon lane, mine ears shall hear the tramping of his feet. 

Clasped to his breast and looking up into-his noble eye, 

Past sorrow I shall soon forget, and future care defy.” 

A little boy came close to her, and took her by the hand; 

She bent her down and kissed his cheek: “Tis littleJan!”’ said Brann. 
i 

Branp still held on to the straining helm, but his eyes began to swim; 

And the skeletons who stood around gaped grinningly at him. 

The vessel started, leaped, and then went down with sullen bbom— 

A suck, a whirl, a thunder-sound—she passed the great MAELSTROM. 

Unceasing sang the whirlpool, and its demons horrid yell— 

And so Dark Lupwie voyage made, thro’ the great MaELstrom to hell. 





Arr. XVII.—THE COMING ADMINISTRATION. 


WHEN the National Democratic Convention set aside opposing can- 

didates for the honour of a nomination, and selected new leaders, a 
portion of our enemies accounted themselves sure of an easy victory. In 
a spirit of false prophecy, they already beheld the robes of office upon 
their favourite; and a large portion of their number went so far as to 
quarrel in advance about the distribution of official cares and emolu- 
ments. The general feeling was that of easy confidence. A few, in- 
deed, were shrewd enough to see that the confidence might be founded 
in error ; and that the strife was to be less between distinguished citi- 
zens, than between a set of measures entirely antagonistical. The 
words of caution they addressed to their co-partizans were drowned 
in the shouts of an anticipated triumph ; and the measures they sug- 
gested were borne aside by a flood of singing, dinner-giving and stump- 
speech making. Yet the result showed that the despised few were the 
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best politicians; and though they hated, understood the people better 
than those with whom they acted. 

It is to this class, and not to the mass of the Whig party, that we are 
indebted for the personal slanders heaped upon our candidate and his 
ancestors—and for the monstrous falsehoods invented and circulated 

concerning our organization and designs. The body of the Whigs had 
full confidence ; despised our power; sneeringly asked who our candi- 
date was; and “ ate, drank and were merry, without heeding the mor- 
row.” The shrewder few saw the trembling of the avalanche, and en- 
deavoured to throw obstacles in the way of its terrible descent. They 
invented the “ Roorback” fabrication, to horrify the philanthropic—they 
contrived the “ British Gold ” story, to alarm the prevalent Anti-An- 
glical prejudice—and, foiled in their bare-faced attempts to injure the 
spotless reputation of Colonel Poxk, they strove to stain his lineage, 
and curse with eternal infamy the memory of his fathers. It was they 
who unbolted and unbarred the door of the family-vault, and cast the 
filth of detraction upon the cerements of the mouldering dead. Their 
co-partizans echoed the falsehood, it is true; but this was less from ma- 
lignancy than the force of habit. To repeat whatever they knew to be 
false, had become a custom, with bonds as strong as those of nature. 
The peculiar tactics—Satanic in conception and in execution—which 
were thus brought to bear, were productive of encouragement to us. 
We set to work with zeal in the dissemination of our principles; and 
sent forth over the face of the land able expounders of our doctrines. 
These discussed the points at issue—pointed out the enormity of the 
Whig policy, and its utter inconsistency with the spirit of our institu- 
tions—attacked the affirmative of the Bank, Protective Tariff, Land- 
sale Distribution and Veto-abrogation questions ; and urged, with vehe- 
mence, truth and tact, the immediate re-annexation of Trxas, and the 
early occupation of the OrEcon. We admitted—and none of us ever 
denied—the signal ability of the man who led the Whig party ; but at 
the same time challenged full inquiry into the political and private life 
of our own candidate. We felt that the Democracy was no longer the 
dispirited, down-trodden party of 1840, fighting for abstractions, and 
disputing on dry questions of government. The supporters of Colonel 
Po.K were not alone conservative in their tone—they had resumed their 
position as the party of progress. ‘They urged and insisted on two 
great national measures—measures upon which really depends the su- 
premacy of the two branches of the Saxo-Norman race on this conti- 
nent. The old Republican party took the field. The time-worn, but 
still glorious banner of Jerrerson was unfurled. The people were 
solemnly summoned to decide between two lines of policy in the admin- 
istration of public affairs. 
Between the sets of measures presented, there was little choice. The 
great majority of the people in this country are always on the liberal 
_ side. They are prospective in their views; look upon the past asa 
, mere array of beacons to warn off coming quicksands ; and tempered in 
their energy by the.teachings of experience, rush to the embrace of the 
smiling future. Satisfied with the measures, they turned at once to the 
one delegated to carry them out. Here a happy surprise awaited them. 
5* 
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They were taught by the Whigs to expect a log—they found a man. 
An inspection of state and national history showed them that the name 
of James K. Pox was gloriously written in our national archives , that 
he had talent fit for any station, and boldness for any emergency ; that 
to years comparatively young, he added tact, genius, and full experience 
in the public service. As these truths impressed themselves, one by one, 
upon popular attention, the great mass, the just-impulsed people rushed 
enthusiastically to the vindication; and the result is before the whole 
country, as a portion of its history. 

The Whigs have inquired the probable course of the new administra- 
tion. The question is a gratuitous insult. On all questions of public 
policy, the demeanour of Colonel Poik has been free and open. He has 
made no secret of his opinions. His acceptance of the nomination was 
an acknowledgment of fealty to the principles embodied in the resolu- 
tions of the nominating convention. Those resolutions were plain, and 
to be easily understood. His answers to inquiries addressed to him 
during the pendency of the contest, left nothing to be explained. ‘That 
he chooses to conceal, until the proper time, the details by which he 
proposes to carry out the Deinocratic line of policy, is the part of a pru- 
dent man, and gives us renewed assurance of his wisdom. It is not the 
act of a statesman who has been the chief magistrate of his native 
state, who has presided over the deliberations of one of the houses of 
Congress, and who is the elect first executive officer of the American 
confederacy, to babble like a beardless boy, on his choice of counsellors, 
or his intended mode of carrying out a pre-determined course of action. 
That is his own affair, to be determined by careful reflection, and some 
perhaps by those suddenly-arising circumstances which no prudent man 
can overlook. 

The policy of the approaching administration we regard then as having 
been determined long before its accession. It is the policy of the party 
which elected and will sustain it ; and these are its leading points:— 

From its own desire, and in obedience to the popular voice, it will insist 
on the immediate re-annexation of Trxas—if it be not done at the present 
session—by treaty or joint resolution, as the legislative power may deem 
most constitutional or expedient. 

It will insist on the occupation of the OrEeGoNn—an occupation as 
early as an unbroken public faith will permit. 

It will insist on the modification of the present Tariff, and a reduction 
of the whole system of duties or imports to a scale more equitable and 
productive. 

It will insist on some system by which the public money can be re- 
ceived and disbursed in a cheap, safe and expeditious manner—either 
by the Independent Treasury plan, or by a scheme analagous in its 
features. 

It will insist on the independence of the states; on strict accounta- 
bility in its officers; and on a limited and reasonable expenditure of 
the public money. 

It will insist on the preservation of that portion of the constitution, 
which confers on the President a qualified negative on hasty legislation. 
It will oppose the charter of a national bank. 
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It will oppose the distribution of the land-fund among the states, as 
contrary to the purpose for which the fund was originally instituted, 
and as provoking its entire dissipation. 

[t will be just, vigorous and thoroughly American in action and 
feeling. 

With this outline well filled up; with a large majority in its favour 
in the lower house, and shortly a sufficient preponderance in the upper ; 
with firmness, zeal and true purposes ; we may expect and trust to see, 
in the administration of James K. Poxx, prosperity and glory for itself 
and the American confederacy. If we read aright the past history of 
the man shortly to assume the control, this expectation will not be dis- 
appointed in any particular. 





OUR PIGEON-HOLES. 


Ovrsetves.—At length, after the usual preliminary puffs and announcements, we 
are fairly before the public; and believe that we have no cause to be ashamed of the 
matter we present, or the dress in which it appears, This being a specimen number, 
as it were, and got out before the regular time of issue, we exeluded the long monthly 
commercial article and a letter from Europe, both of which we had intended ¢o give. 
But we have, since the publication of our prospectus, reeeived trom various persons a 
remonstrance against the insertion of any thing in regard to markets, except a very 
brief summary, and think we shall yield tothisurging. We shall present in our next 
number the first of our series of biographical sketches; but whether these will be 
accompanied by portraits or not, we cannot yet promise, 

We must apologise to our readers for the length of the tale— Arrow-Tip”—but 
we could not bear to cut it in two; and it was too good to be excluded. The engraving 
which accompanies ‘“* Whom shall we Hang ?”’ is not so good as might be, and con- 
tains little of the original design; and as we are on personal matters, we may as 
well inform our readers that we have in our possession, or there are being prepared 
for us by able writers, the following papers: 


Lelut’s Demon de Socrate. Our Sixpenny Literature. 

Egypt. Shood-swing: a tale of the Pigtails. 
Richard Parker’s Widow. Moronok : the man of Little Mohawk. 
Foreign Tourists in America. Morocco. 

The Long-treasured Vengeance. The Poets of New York. 

Spain. The Veto Power. 

American Plagiarists, * Popular Government and Institutions. 


Ruth Raleigh, a tale of King Philip. The Music of the Sea and Sailors. 
A continuation of the Travels in Texas. Russia. 

Besides a bundle of MS. poems, and minor articles, which fill two goodly-sized 
pigeon-holes. 

New Yorx GALLERY OF THE Fine Arts.—<An institution under the above title 
has been established in the city of New York, and holds its first exhibition in the 
building of the National Academy of Design. Among the trustees we notice the 
names of several well-known citizens; and the officers are as follows :—Jonathan 
Sturges, President; F. W. Edmonds, Vice President; ‘Thomas H. Faile, Treasurer; 
Wm H. Johnson, Secretary. We looked in the other day, and examined a portion of 
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the pictures. Some of these are original (perhaps?) productions of the ancient mas- 
ters; others are from the pencils of modern artists. Among the latter we noticed a 
few worthy of notice. We give our readers an extract from our notes. 


No.7. Mischief in the Pantry. F. W. Edmonds. The story of this picture is 
well told, but is slightly sacrificed to breadth. In domestic subjects, Mr. Edmonds 
has but one rival. That is Mount; who, while he is superior to Edmonds in the 
exquisite truth of his pictures, is inferior in artistical arrangement. 

8. Boy fallenasleep over his dinner. Phillips. An entire absence of that sla- 
vishness necessary to suecess in subjects of this kind, is fully apparent. 

10. Mother, child and butterfly. G. W. Flagg.- Unpoctical in conception, lame 
in drawing, and inharmonious in coloring. 

12. Portrait of President Monroe, from a painting by Stuart,) 4. B. Durand.— 
The New York Gallery of Fine Arts gains a picture by this copy, but Stuart loses. 

14, 15, 16, 17, 18. The course of empire. Thomas Cole. These form a series 
of compositions, in which the story intended is well told. There is much in them to 
show the daring genius of the artist, who conceives mighty things, and to a great 
extent carries them out. Yet there is a want of reality, which in the eyes of many is 
a virtue in imaginative composition ; but we dare to think ditferently. When an artist 
takes fo. Sis subjects real objects, he has failed if she objects he presents do rot re- 
mind us of nature. A tree is susceptible of an infinite variety of form and shade of 
colour; but if we cannot fee] that we are looking at a tree, “ something is wrong, 
somewhere.” Sowiththesepictures. We feel the presence of great beauly, of won- 
derful things; but there is no deception to the mind or eye. ‘The distances do not 
appear to be atmosphere, nor the foregrounds firm earth. His composition is re- 
markably fine; and drawing, except the figures, good. The great secret of his lack of 
entire and eminent success, is that he Jacks colour, and the power of producing the 
fErial. His trees are all green, even when distance has thrown its cluir obscure 
over them. The same beauties pervade and the same objections apply to all the 
series. We have spoken with several eminent artists, in regard to the effect pro- 
duced on them by a first view, and found that they, like ourselves, felt an uneasy 
sensation—caused probably by the excessive and peculiarly brilliant greenness, that 
characterises some of them. One great merit they certainly possess—originality ; 
and are, on the whole, highly creditable to Mr. Cole, and to our country. 

22. The Nun. G.W. Flagg. Hard, carelessly drawn, meagre in accessories, 
and altogether arranged in bad taste. 

23. The Match Girl. G. W. Flagg. The artist has redeemed himself in this. 
There is a sweet melancholy pervading the picture. The sadness of the child is 
aided by the tone and colour, which is skilfully thrown into the surrounding objects. 
This species of composition is evidently the forte of Mr. Fiagg, who fails in the 
Beautiful. 

26. The Chess Players. G. W. Flagg. A lady and gentleman at a game of 
ehess, with a negress in attendance, forms the subject of this; and the head of the 
negress is finely painted. 


We cannot pretend to notice all the pictures, The institution is worthy of gene- 
ral countenance, which we hope it will receive. 

Brownson’s QuARTERLY Revirew.—The January No. of this journal is out, and 
bears only a sufficient general resemblance to its predecessors to indicate that it comes 
from the same source. “It is another, yet the same.” The articles show that the 
editor has been travelling pretty rapidly upon the course on which he entered a few 
years ago. His orthodoxy has grown upon him by degrees, until he is now fairly in 
the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church. He has been re-baptized by a Catholic 
clergyman. This course he had an undoubted right to adopt, and no one who knows 
him will question his sincerity init. We venture to prophesy, however, that he will 
not long retain his present position, With such a man, it cannot be well within the 
narrow confines of any chureh. His greatest charm to his admirers, in past years, 
was the daring genius which questioned and examined all things, although unfortu- 
nately without the power of holding fast that which was good. He is now as tho- 
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roughly conservative, as he then was protestant and reformative. His mental consti- 
tution is, by nature, essentially protestant, using that word inits true and not its merely 
conventional sense. In violation of it, he has joined himself to the party of the Past, 
and the consequence is precisely what might have been expected. He is emascu- 
lated. We look in vain, in the pages now before us, for the traces of the vigorous 
pen he once wielded. They fill us with melancholy. There is greatness still ; but it 
is the strength of a wearied and spent giant. The buoyant hopefulness, the ardent 
faith in humanity, the deep love for spiritual freedom, the high prophecy of a better 
Future, which once swelled up like an organ tone, even from his controversial wri- 
tings, are nowall gone. Instead of these, there is only a vanitas vanitatum more sad 
to see than even that of Solomon. The Ecclesiastes is simply an avowal of personal 
experience of what every man must perceive for himself, in a minor degree, and that 
he “ who sows to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption.” This is a humbling 
confession, that the glorious aspirations of his earlier years after spiritual light and 
liberty, now seem to the writer but dust and ashes. Whittier has given us in his 
noble hymn to Democracy, 


His pledge to Freedom and to Truth, 
‘That manhood’s heart remembers still, 
The homage of its generous youth. 


Orestes A. Brownson has thought differently. He has cast the golden vision of his 
youth away from him asa delusion. He has left the free plain on which he could ex- 
patiate without restraint, to shut himself up in a church; and to such a man as he, it 
matters little what church. Any one is too small for him. He has made for his 
resting-place,a bed so short he cannot repose upon it, so narrow he cannot turn upon 
it. The strong man is shorn at last, and that by hisown act. It remains to be seen 
whether he is to grind, hopelessly, in a Philistine mill for the remainder of his time, 
or whether he will one day put forth his strength, to shake the pillars of the temple 
in which he is immured. At all events, that party of the Future with which he once 
acted, those who glowed with the same zeal and were animated, by the same hope, must 
now bid him, however relnctantly, a final, and, we trust, an affectionate farewell. 


SMELTING oF CoppEeR.—Some time since, in a newspaper under our editorial 
control, we called attention to a letter from George Ditson, Esq., which was pub- 
lished in Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. The letter concerned the establishment of 
a smelting-house in the United States, where the copper ores of Cuba might be 
reduced, saving to the owners the expenses of freight to Swanzea, and giving to some 
of our enterprising capitalists, a profitable investment. Afterward, we wrote a letter 
for the Evening Mirror of this city—Willis’s able paper—in which we incorporated 
another letter of Mr. Di son’s on the subject. 

We are gratified to Jearn that the enterprise pointed out has been commenced, and 
passed some degrves towards completion. A company of gentlemen of influence, 
standing and capital—at the head of whom is the respected General Tallmadge—have 
subscribed a fund ; purchased a mine which proves to be a rich one ; and are about 
to build a smelting-house, in jthis city. In our opinion, they will find it the most 
profitable investment they could have made. The copper-smelters of Swanzea, seem 
to coincide with us. We learn, by late advices, that they have been much alarmed 
at the article in Hunt’s Magazine—we believe that work circulates every where— 
and have called a meeting to counteract, if possible, the proposed scheme 

We will present our readers shortly—perhaps in the next number—with a paper 
which will treat the subject in detail. 

Voices oF THE TRUE-HEARTED.—Under this title, J Miller McKim, of Phila- 
delphia, is publishing, in a monthly series, a selection from the new-spirited and rising 
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literature of the day. It embodies the productions of those writers on both sides of 
the Atlantic, who are imbued with that deep love of man and faith in progress, which 
are among the characteristics of our time. We find in its pages the names of Hood, 
Loagfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Theodore Parker, Lydia Maria Child, and many others, 
The following paragraph, from the introductory address, wiil give an idea of the 
Editor’s stand-points—to use a Germanism, which ought to be English, if it is not: 

*¢ Joyfully —oh, joyfully let us look forward to the time when the world’s chorus 
shall be battle-cries for the right; when blood-stained tields, with all their pomp, shall 
be only heard of asa tale of evil days that are past; when wealth and birth shall be 
no mere esteemed ; when love shall be pure, not sensual; when all shall seek their 
neizghbour’s good and the good of all mankind, as they now seek theirown. Joyfully 
let us look forward, and with no craven h art speed the good work !” 

Tur HanGman.—Charles Spear, of Boston, has commenced the publishing, under 
this quaint title, (suggested, as he informs us, by the Rev. John Pierpont,) of a news- 
paper advocating the abolition of the Gallows. We perceive that he gives a conspi- 
cuous place, in the first number, to ‘* The Gallows-Goers,” by the Editor of this Jour- 
nal. He seems sanguine in his expectations of pulling down this bloody memorial of 
a by-gone barbarism. May success attend his efforts. 

New Post Orrice.—We have gone over the interior of the new New York Post 
Office, and examined its arrangement. The whole building abounds with conve- 
niences of every sort ; and the manner in which this splendid affair has been projected 
and carried out, reflects the highest credit upon the present able post-master, Colonel 
Graham. 
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«© History of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic. By William H. Pres- 
cott. (ua surgere regna conjugitali.”—Virgil. #neid. iv. 47. ** Crevere vires, 
Samaque et imperi correcta majestas ab Euro solis ad occiduum cubile.”—Horat, 
Carm. iv. 15. Inthree volumes, Ts unth edition. New York: published by Harper 
§ Brothers, No. 82 Cliff street. 1545.” 8vo. pp. 411—509—531. (From the pub- 
lishers. ) 

The reign of Ferdinand and Isabella formed a marked era in Spanish History. It 
witnessed the consolidation of provinces into a powerful monarchy, the expulsion of 
the Moors, the conquest of Naples, and the discovery of anew World. The monarchs 
themselves, who at this period swayed the Spanish sceptre, and the men of talent who 
served them, are worthy of high admiration, and their deeds deserve the most careful 
contemplation. The work of Prescott furnishes the best, and, indeed, almost the only 
history of the time; and the fact that this which lies before us is the tenth edition, is 
an evidence of its appreciation by the public. His style is easy, smooth, and perspi- 
cuous ; and it is, in general, impartial, though disgraced by an attack upon the third 
Richard of England, a wise and good prince, whose memory servile historians, for a 
long series of years, conspired to blacken. Despite of this fault, the book is excellent 
as well as able ; and the elegant manner in which it is issued, reflects credit on the 
taste and enterprise of the publishers. 


“* The Mir. or Library. Edited by George P. Morris and N. P. Willis. New York: 
J. S. Redfield. 1844.” Imp. 8ve. pp. 968. (From the publisher.) 


This is a most delightful collection of the gems of literature, and contains an inex- 
haustible fund of ever-to-be-recurred-to reading. Much of the floating literature of 
the day, has been caught, and bound up together, for the use of the public. Sucha 
book will be always in demand. 


‘ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. New York: Wiley & Putnam, 161 
Broadway. 1845.’’ 12mo. pp. 291. (From the American publishers.) 


The authorship of this book has been, by some, attributed to the Rev. Dr. Nichol, 
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of Glasgow, who has distinguished himself before, in the class of literature to which 
it belongs ; and by others, to the well-known Babbage. It is an attempt to reconcile 
geological developments, and the truths of philosophy, with the received doctrines ot 
the Christian religion. The signal ability which marks the essay is slightly marred by 
some trivial errors into which the author is led, thro’ a desire to support his views ; but 
this does not materially interfere with our admiration of its general merit. The chap- 
ter on ** The Hypothesis of the Development of the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms,” 
is curious and in-eresting ; and the chapter which immediately succeeds it, will cause 
** a shaking of the dry bones,” among the followers of the old theories of animal gra- 
dation. We regret we have not room to present our readers with an extract. 


* Redburn: or, the School-Master of a Morning. New York: Wm. S. Christy, No. 

2 Astor House. 1845.” 18mo. pp. 71. (From the publisher.) 

This is a poem, principally in the octo-syllabical verse ; and written in a style com- 
pounded from Hudibras, and the rhyming stories of Scott. The tale, which is told in 
three Cantos, is very simple. Redburn, a young man, takes charge of a school 
in the country, and, on the first day of his new employment, rescues Clara Ray from 
being trampled to death by her horse. After this he gets a brain-fever ; wanders out 
on the road-side ; and is picked up by Miss Clara Ray, aforesaid, with whom, at a 
glance, he falls in love. Her uncle has left her a fortune on condition that she mar- 
ries a cousin, a respectable young gentleman with a * bitter frown,” who rejoices in the 
name of Mr Bellue—given him, we believe, because it rhymes with ‘‘ knew.” If 
she should refuse, the old man’s money passes into the hands of a young man unknown, 
the son of a lady of whom the uncle had been passionately enamoured. Ofcourse, Red- 
burn proves to be the contingent heir, and Miss Ray becomes Mrs. Redburn, accord. 
ing to the ceremonies, ‘‘ in such cases made and provided.’ From these poor mate- 


rials the author has managed to construct a poem, tolerably good as a whole, contain- 
ing some nonsense, and abounding with passages of great beauty. He is evidently a 
man of genius ; but probably, an unpractised hand. At all events, he lacks finish. 


“ Lovers and Husbands : a story of Married Life. By T.S.Arthur, author of * Sweet- 
hearts and Wive:;, ‘ Insubordination, ‘ Six Nights with the Washingtonians,’ §c. §c. 
New York : Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 1845.” 18mo. pp. 15d. 


‘* Married and Single; or, Marriage and Celibacy contrasted, in a series of Domestic 
pictures. By T.S. Arthur, author of * Sweethearts and Wives,’ * Lovers and Hus- 
bands,’ &c. &c. New York: Harper § Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 1845.” 18mo- 
pp. 157. (From the publishers.) 

The tales of Mr. Arthur have been highly lauded by the press, and were we to praise 
them, we should merely echo what had been said before. Besides, we should do a 
great injustice to our judgment. The style of Mr. Arthur is weak, tedious and silly ; 
his characiers entirely unnatural ; their language strained ; and the incidents of his 
works commonplace. Of these two tales, thus handsomely got up, we can only say 
they are deficient in plot, and more insufferably dull, if possible, than any others from 
the same pen. 


“¢ Agincourt : a romance. By G. P. R. James, Esq., author of ‘ Darnley,’ ‘ De 
LP’Orme, &c. Niw York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 1844.” pamph. 
8vo. pp. 157. 

The facility with which Mr. James produces his books, seems to be fatal to their 
merit. His characters are therefore rarely well sustained, though his plots are never 
devoid of interest, and his description is sometimes very beautiful. The best charac- 
ter in this book, to our mind, is that of Dyram ; which is carried through with more 
consistency than is the wont of the author. 
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«¢ Chemistry, as exemplified in the wisdom and beneficenceof God. By George Fowndes, 
Ph. D., Chemical Lecturer in the Middlesex Hospital Medical School. New York: 
Wiley § Putnam. Philadelphia; J. W. Moore. 1844.” 12mo. pp. 158, (From 
the American publishers. ) 

This is the first of the Actonian prize essays. The subject is discussed in a manly and 
masterly manner. The reasoning is clear, progressive and inductive ; and well sup- 
ported by well-known and clearly-stated facts. Dr. Fowndes, without genius of a 
high order, displays the power of arrangement and condensation in an eminent degree ; 
and has evinced a capability of research and analysis, which lead us to expect, from 
his pen, other works of equal utility. The work is neatly produced by the publish- 
ers, with type of sufficient magnitude, and paper of good quality. This is no trifling 
recommendation to any book, in this sixpenny age of literature. 


“A course of English Reading, adapted to every taste and eapacity : with anecdotes 
of menof genius. By the Rev. James Pycroft, B. 4A., Trinity College, Oxford: 
with additions, by J. G. Coggswell. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 1845.” 
12mo. pp. 243. (From the publishers.) 

A most admirable and simply-arranged work, fit to be placed in the hands of every 
young man, about to enter on a course of English Reading. It may be profitable, in 
truth, toany one ; while the lively anecdotes intermixed with the subject matter, spice 
it with interest and amusement. 

“ Rome: as seen by a New-Yorker in 1843—4. ‘Roma! Roma! Roma! None piu 
comeera prima.’ New York and London: Wiley & Putnam. 1845."’ 12mo. pp. 216. 
The author of this work is, we believe, Mr. Wm. H. Gillespie. It possesses much 

descriptive merit, and is ** got up”—we think that is the phrase—in elegant and 

chaste style. By way of ‘* brick to show the house,” we give the following extract: 

‘* Though visitors of all degrees are attracted to the Cafe Greco by the excellence of 
its coffee, (which the proprietor imports directly from Mocha), the majority of its 
habitual guests are artists, and in the company of some of them Ladjourned thence one 
evening to a Ponte Mouve, or Artists’ Festival. One of my companions was that 
night to be initiated into the genera’ Association of Artists in Rome, the majority of 
whom are Germans, and who uni‘e for mutual assistance and social enjoyinent. The 
Ponte Molle is the bridge by which Northerners enter the city, and its vame is there- 
fore given tothe féfe, which is the tax of the initiated. It wax held in the ¢rattorio 
Monte Citorio, behind the post-office ; and about two hundred artists of all nations 
were there assembled in their most extravagantly picturesque costumes, most of them 
looking like Cavaliers of Charles I., and all busily eating, drinking,¢nd smoking. At 
the farther end of the chef room, the President was selling at auction a collection of 
drawings, paintings, &c., contributed by the more prosperous members of the society, 
that the proceeds of the sale might be applied to the relief of their poorer brethren in 
art. All currencies were named in the biddings, and when an Austrian offered a 
zwanziger, an American paralleled it precisely with ** A Yankee shilling.’ The sale 
went off gaily and successfully. Some fine glees were then sung, all joining in the 
chorus and beating time with clashing glasses. The initiation then took place. The 
doors of an adjoining room were thrown open, and displayed the tableau vivant of the 
candidate, wrapped in a scarlet mantle, standing on a table, and assuming successively 
the postures of the Apollo Belvedere, the flying Mercury, and the like, as proots of his 
artistic taste. ‘The assembly was then asked, if they thought him worthy of being 
elected ‘* Knight of the Baiocco.” The response was achorus of * Yes,” “ Oui,” 
s« $i,” «+ Va,’ and other affirmations, and he was immediately invested with the ribbon 
and medal of the order, fo wif, a new baiocco or Roman cent ; a democratic burlesque 
on the orders of knighthood, in token that artists should acknowledge the aristocracy 
of genius alone. The new knight then received a horn of terra cotta, holding about 
a quart, as his Scandinavian drinking-cup. He went the rounds of the room, touching 
the glasses of every one, and a German ode, composed in honor of him and the sociery, 
was then sung. The election of officers next took place, and finally the crowd dis- 
persed in perfect harmony, having renewed and strengthened, by their friendly festivi- 
ties, the fraternal ties which here unite into one brotherhood the thousands of every 
nation who congregate in Rome for the common pursuit of Art.” 


